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I  HAVE  before  me  the  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  a 
city  school  system  prepared  by  the  Educational  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
a  system  for  the  improvement  of  city  schools. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  suggestions  have  been  compiled 
from  recommendations  made  by  a  number  of  educational  men 
throughout  the  country  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  and 
that  they  are  only  tentative  and  that  no  conclusions  have  been 
reached  which  are  of  binding  force.  The  various  articles  have 
already  lieen  in  part  reviewed  by  the  Chicago  journals,  so  that  no 
seal  of  privacy  is  violated  in  this  paper.  I  have  also  considered 
only  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  educa¬ 
tional  affairs,  with  but  little  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  method  of 
appointing  the  Board.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
mayor  that  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council.  Possibly 
there  is  no  better  way  than  this,  and  yet  it  is  putting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  power  into  the  hands  of  that  official,  which  he  may  use  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools,  or  he  may  use  it  for  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement.  As  the  city  increases  in  population,  this  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  also  increases.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
dangerous,  but  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  safe-guard  thrown 
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around  it,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  abuse.  Of  course,  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  council  is  a  check,  but  a  council  generally  contains  a 
majority  of  members  holding  the  same  political  faitli  as  the  mayor. 
It  seems  to  me  dangerous  thus  to  remove  the  public  schools 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  people.  It  will  be  said,  of  course, 
that  such  a  scheme  prevents  revolution  in  school  matters,  insures 
a  longer  tenure  of  office  for  the  teacher,  and  tends  to  permanence 
and  stability  of  the  whole  system.  Where  the  system  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  working  only  for  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  no  great  objection  can  be  made,  but  when,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  in  our  large  cities,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  use  the  schools  to  further  their  own  political  ends,  then  [)er- 
manence  and  stability  are  the  things  to  be  most  dreaded. 

The  size  of  the  Hoard  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  the  man¬ 
ner  of  choosing  the  members.  To  reduce  a  school  board  from 
twenty-one  to  eleven  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
A  few  men  will  do  the  business  just  as  well,  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
a  quorum,  and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  business  ways.  If 
the  right  manner  of  choosing  the  Hoard  can  be  devised,  then 
the  term  of  office  should  not  be  less  than  six  years,  one-third,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  go  out  every  two  years. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  how  much  of  the  work  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  Hoard  itself,  and  how  much  shall  be  delegated  to 
the  superintendent  and  business  manager.  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  an  American  system  of  schools,  tlie  Hoard  should  delegate  too 
much  of  its  power  to  its  officers.  The  Hoard  should  reserve  not 
only  the  legislative  function  to  itself,  but  it  should  reserve  a  very 
large  control  over  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  To  say  to  one  man  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  :  —  “It  is  your  business  to  say  just  who  shall  teach  in  these 
.schools  and  from  your  decision  there  can  be  no  a[)peal  whatever,” 
is  placing  a  great  responsibility  in  the  liafids  of  that  officer.  That 
he  should  be  chosen  for  six  yeai-s  is  right ;  that  he  should  have  a 
.salary  pf  810,000  a  year  is  right;  but  the  point  to  be  guarded 
very  closely  is  that  of  entrusting  all  this  power  in  tlie  hands  of 
one  individual  for  the  long  period  of  six  years.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  all  appointments  of  teachers,  any 
dismissal  from  office  made  by  the  superintendent,  the  salaries 
l)aid  each  teacher,  and  various  details  of  promotion,  compensation 
and  dismissal,  are  to  be  re[)orted  to  the  Hoard,  but  they  must 
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Stand  as  final,  unless  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  that  body,  within  two  weeks  after  the  report  is 
made  thereto.  This  is  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  the  degree  that  it  makes  him  almost  omnipotent  in  his 
little  kingdom.  I  have  great  fear  that  to  place  all  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  lead  the  people  to  distrust  the  schools, 
and  will  bring  the  entire  school  system  eventually  into  disrepute, 
ilie  chasm  which  already  exists  between  the  people  and  the 
schools  must  not  be  broadened  by  the  space  of  a  single  inch.  It 
IS  true  that  there  is  a  very  wise  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
teacher  or  attendant  officer  be  appointed,  and  no  teacher  be  pro¬ 
moted  until  after  examination  and  approval  by  an  examining 
board,  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  provision  is  also  made  for 
issuing  certificates  of  approval  by  the  examining  board,  granting 
a  provisional  certificate  for  two  years.  There  ought  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  some  additional  check  thrown  about  the  exercise  of  this 
appointing  power  unless  we  can  find  men  who  are  infallible. 

The  proposed  scheme  makes  provision  for  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents,  assigning  not  more  than  twenty-five  schools  to  each  one.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  work  of  the  assistant  was  based  upon  a 
certain  number  of  teachers,  rather  than  schools.  The  principal  of 
each  building  is  given  by  the  Board  the  privilege  of  consultation 
in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  teachers  in  his  own  school ; 
also  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the  choice  of  text¬ 
books.  The  responsibilities  of  the  principals  are  largely  increased, 
and  the  position  is  made  more  independent  than  usual  in  city 
systems.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  wise  provision.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  the  principal  is  simply  the  servant  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  his  retention  or  dismissal  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  his  subserviency  to  the  wishes  or  the  whims  of  that  officer. 

A  principal  to  do  a  principal’s  work  in  the  best  way  possible  must 
have  a  sphere  of  his  own,  within  which  he  is  to  a  certain  extent 
independent. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  scheme  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  qualification  and  appointment  of  teachers.  In 
every  ca.se,  a  certificate  must  be  signed  by  a  physician  that  the 
candidate  is  in  good  health  and  free  from  disabling  physical 
defects.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  American  schools  but  it  is 
right.  Neither  superintendents  nor  boards  of  directors  ought  to 
inflict  upon  the  pupils  of  a  school  a  teacher  who  is  physically 
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weak.  If  this  regulation  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  would 
tend  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  insure  better 
teaching  all  along  the  line.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  even  in  our  villages  and  towns.  The  half-blind,  half-deaf 
teacher,  or  one  with  weak,  unstrung  nerves,  and  a  physical  sys¬ 
tem  generally  debilitated,  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
school.  In  the  coming  school  the  moral  and  physical  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher  will  take  at  least  equal  rank  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual. 

Teachers  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  normal  school  of  the 
city,  or  they  must  be  examined  by  an  examining  board,  and  fur¬ 
nish  evidence  of  successful  work  as  teachers  for  the  period  of  four 
years ;  or  they  must  show  the  diploma  of  an  approved  college, 
and  evidence  of  at  least  nine  months’  study  of  pedagogy.  This 
is  for  the  elementary  schools.  The  scheme  is  defective  if  it  does 
not  contemplate  some  special  training  for  this  grade  of  woVk.  For 
the  secondary  schools,  the  candidate  must  furnish  evidences  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  in  the  Chicago  schools  for  six  years,  or  the 
diploma  of  an  approved  college,  with  evidence  of  at  least  nine 
months’  study  of  pedagogy.  It  will  be  noted  here  that  there  is 
but  little  distinction  made  between  the  requirements  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  for  secondary  schools.  I  am  unable  to  see 
wherein  accrues  the  benefit  of  six  years’  experience  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  work  before  teachers  are  allowed  to  be  examined  for 
positions  in  the  secondary  schools.  Certainly  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  elementary  schools  would  only  confirm  the  candidate 
in  her  fitness  for  work  in  those  grades.  Nor  can  I  see  wherein  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  that  a  teacher  whose  ability  and 
success  is  unquestioned,  should  be  dehirred  from  entering  the 
examination  for  a  position  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Chicago 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  accorded  Chicago  teachei's.  It 
is  provided  a  little  further  on,  that  experienced  teachers  when 
appointed  from  outside  the  city,  may  be  given  credit  for  sucli 
experience  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each  two  years  of  sucli  out¬ 
side  term  of  service.  I  am  unable  to  see  here  why  one  year’s 
experience  in  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Brooklyn,  may  not  be 
just  as  good  as  one  year  in  Chicago.  This  seems  to  be  discredit¬ 
ing  all  schools  except  those  of  Chicago,  and  thus  it  tends  to 
impair  the  professional  standing  of  all  teachers.  The  scheme  is 
altogether  too  narrow,  in  that  it  does  not  look  to  obtaining  the 
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best  talent  possible  under  all  circumstances.  There  are  too  many 
limitations. 

The  examining  board  is  composed  of  the  city  superintendent, 
three  assistant  superintendents,  chosen  by  him,  and  three  special 
examiners  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  from  a  list  of  ten  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  thej  city  superintendent.  This  gives  that  officer  the 
power  to  name  every  member  of  the  examining  board.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  composition  of  this  Board  is  the  best 
possible.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
elect  the  members,  without  reference  to  the  city  superintendent, 
the  latter  officer,  however,  to  be  “  ex-officio  ”  president  of  the 
same  ? 

To  me  one  of  the  most  indefensible  parts  of  this  scheme  is  in 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  men  teachers  by  giving 
them  a  larger  salary  than  is  given  to  women  doing  the  same 
grade  of  work  in  tlie  different  groups  under  the  schedule.  The 
same  idea  appears  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  scheme.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  that  a  man  who  is 
a  suitable  person  to  be  principal  of  a  school  of  sixteen  rooms 
should  receive  a  higher  salary  than  a  woman  who  may  chance  to 
be  the  principal  of  a  school  of  the  same  grade  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms,  in  another  part  of  the  city.  If  the  woman  can  do 
the  work  as  well'as  the  man,  then  she  should  have  the  same  pay. 
If  the  committee  means  to  say  that  men  are  better  fitted  for  prin¬ 
cipals  than  women  and  should  be  sought  for  in  that  position  to 
the  exclusion  of  women,  they  should  say  so  in  just  so  many 
words,  and  be  able  to  defend  tlieir  position.  This  is  certainly  the 
American  way  of  looking  at  it.  It  is  a  point  which  will  bear  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  may  be  that  we  need  more  of  the  male  element  in 
our  lower  grades,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  discrediting  the 
work  so  well  done  by  women.  “A  man ’s  a  man  for  a’ that,” — 
and  so  is  a  woman  if  she  does  a  man’s  work. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  more  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  complaint  that  time  is  lost  and  effort  is  wasted  in  the 
elementary  schools  by  a  needless  repetition  of  subjects  in  different 
grades.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  consequent  loss  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power  in  the  child,  who  is  thus  forced  to  spend  eight 
yeare  on  a  course  of  study  which  ought  in  many  cases  to  be 
covered  in  less  than  seven.  In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  and  revise  the  course  of  study  in  the 
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elementary  schools.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the  different  grades, 
having  special  reference  to  the  eighth,  the  last  of  the  grammar 
grades,  and  the  ninth,  the  first  year  in  the  High  School,  should  be 
correlated  and  arranged  with  reference  to  special  studies.  The 
course  of  study  also  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  semi-annual 
promotions  from  grade  to  grade.  The  idea  included  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  a  very  careful  elaboration.  To  diminish  the 
waste,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  in  the  system  would  be  a 
welcome  change. 

If  this  scheme,  as  it  appears  by  reading  it,  expects  to  adjust  all 
the  schools  of  Chicago  so  that  no  promotion  may  be  made  oftener 
than  twice  a  year,  it  will  fail  of  its  purpose.  In  a  large  school,  in 
fact  in  any  school,  individual  promotions  must  be  allowed  when¬ 
ever  the  individual  pupil  gives  evidence  of  being  able  to  do  well 
and  easily  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Semi-annual  promotions 
are  better  than  annual,  but  there  must  be  greater  freedom  of  pro¬ 
motion  than  this  scheme  seems  to  contemplate.  There  must  be 
no  red  tape,  no  marking  time,  but  every  pupil  must  be  encouraged 
to  make  as  great  an  advance  as  possible  during  the  years  allotted 
to  school-life. 

The  kindergarten  meets  with  especial  favor  from  the  committee, 
and  rightly.  The  more  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  city, 
where  the  kindergarten  is  most  needed,  are  to  be  supplied  first, 
but  ultimately  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  every  district.  This 
goes  far  toward  reaching  the  ver}'  foundation  of  a  school  system. 
If  the  law  is  to  be  so  construed  that  children  four  years  old  may 
be  taken  into  the  kindergarten,  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  children  in  the  districts  thus  provided  for. 

The  scheme  further  contemplates  a  larger  teaching  force  in  the 
High  School,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  may 
not  exceed  forty,  and  a  closer  unification  and  correlation  Ijetween 
the  work  of  the  High  Schools  with  the  elementary  schools  and 
with  the  normal  schools.  A  Commercial  High  School  is  to  be 
established  in  some  central  location,  and  two  additional  Manual 
Training  High  Schools  are  provided  for,  open  alike  to  boys  and 
girls,  with  special  opportunities  for  the  latter  along  the  line  of 
domestic  economy.  Here  is  another  step,  and  a  long  one,  in  the 
right  direction.  The  question  naturally  arises,  however,  if  domes¬ 
tic  economy  is  to  be  taught  in  the  High  School,  why  should  it  not 
be  introduced  into  the  lower  grades,  where  it  will  reach  by  far 
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the  larger  number  of  those  who  ought  to  be  instructed?  As  it  is, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  instruction  in  domestic  economy  reaches 
only  those  who  are  able  to  enter  and  pass  through  the  High 
School,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  city.  Any 
system  will  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  which  instruction  in  these 
things  which  concern  family  life  is  not  brought  within  reach  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school.  If  we  are  to 
reach  the  family  through  the  school,  we  must  not  wait  until  the 
child  reaches  the  High  School  before  we  begin  the  work. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
city,  three  normal  schools  should  not  be  established  instead  of 
one.  There  ought  to  be  no  question  upon  this  point.  If  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  to  be  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  normal  school,  then  certainly  five  normal  schools 
would  be  none  too  many.  To  carry  out  such  work  as  this  scheme 
evidently  contemplates  will  require  teachers  of  the  highest  ability 
and  of  very  careful  training.  At  least  five  normal  training 
schools,  with  a  course  of  study  not  less  than  two  full  years,  are 
necessary  to  enable  Chicago  schools  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  to  take  their  position  among  the  leading  schools  in  the 
nation. 

Under  the  head  of  special  subjects,  drawing,  music  and  physical 
culture  find  a  place.  In  each  grade  of  every  elementary  school 
below  the  seventh,  constructive  work  of  some  form  is  to  be  grad¬ 
ually  introduced,  taking  the  same  form  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  work  is  to  be  differentiated,  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  wood  work  for  boys  and  domestic  economy  for 
girls.  Why  not  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ?  While  the  general  idea 
of  introducing  this  constructive  work  in  all  grades  below  the  High 
School  is  commendable,  it  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  guarded 
to  prevent  its  abuse.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  there  are 
some  girls  whose  natural  taste  would  lead  them  to  take  wood 
work  instead  of  domestic  economy,  and  in  such  a  case  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  The  introduction  of  these  branches  will 
be  prevented  for  a  while,  if  instruction  must  be  conducted  by  the 
regular  teacher  in  each  grade.  It  will  have  to  come  to  that  in 
the  end,  because  the  employment  of  so  many  special  teachers- 
renders  the  system  altogether  too  expensive.  It  is  very  evident, 
then,  that  in  the  city  normal  schools  instruction  must  be  given  to 
the  teachers  in  constructive  work,  in  wood  work,  in  domestic 
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economy,  together  with  the  best  means  of  teaching  these  branches. 
The  way  is  not  clear,  by  any  means,  for  this  new  departure,  but 
patient  thinking  and  some  experimenting  will  eventually  devise  a 
scheme  both  practicable  and  useful. 

The  scheme  also  makes  provision  for  the  employment  of  school 
visitors,  who  must  serve  without  pay.  The  city  is  to  be  divided 
into  special  inspection  districts,  each  to  include  not  more  than  ten 
schools.  The  school  visitors  make  their  reports  not  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  schools,  as  they  ought,  but  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  Such  a  report  should  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Board.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  this  employment  of  school  visitors  would  not  prove  in  the 
end  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  persons  willing  to  serve  who  are 
acquainted  with  modern  ways  of  teaching,  who  are  well  posted  in 
educational  progress,  and  who  could  make  an  impartial,  discreet 
and  thorough  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  recommendations  made  by  such  persons  would 
be  very  apt  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal,  and  there  is  danger  that  unlimited  friction 
would  l)e  the  result. 

One  of  the  most  useful  recommendations  of  the  committee  has 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  in  the  more 
crowded  portions  of  the  city.  That  the  children  of  a  great  city 
be  turned  into  the  streets  for  nearly  three  months  every  year  goes 
very  far  to  counteract  the  best  teaching,  and  to  hinder  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  children.  If  the  vacation  schools  could  be  made  to 
include,  as  the  committee  indicates,  constructive  work,  nature 
study,  the  study  of  industries,  to  which  should  be  added,  history, 
drawing,  music,  the  children  could  be  cared  for  during  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  the  work  in  these  schools  would  supplement  and 
aid  the  woik  of  the  regular  schools  during  term  time.  In  a  large 
city,  also,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  play  grounds  should  not  be 
used  by  the  children  of  the  district  from  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  sunset,  especially  in  vacation,  and  even  when  the 
schools  are  in  session.  It  would  require  some  regulations.  Tliere 
must  be  persons,  —  not  police  ofiicers — who  have  charge  of  the 
children  all  the  time,  to  care  for  them,  but  the  experiment  is 
worth  making,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  jjossible  for  it  to  prove 
a  failure.  The  experiment  is  worth  trying  even  as  a  humanita¬ 
rian  measure. 
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The  establishment  of  ungraded  rooms  as  recommended  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  some  difficulty.  Wherever  such  rooms  have  been 
opened  in  connection  with  large  buildings,  the  trouble  has  always 
been  to  do  away  in  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  punishment  schools  ;  that  only  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the 
irregular  in  attendance  are  sent  there.  If  this  can  be  avoided, 
then  these  extra  schoolrooms,  these  ungraded  rooms,  may  be  made 
very  useful.  For  instance,  a  boy  who  is  naturally  deficient  in 
arithmetic  and  needs  more  than  usual  attention  and  instruction 
could  be  sent  there  to  make  that  branch  up,  while  he  takes  work 
in  other  branches  with  his  regular  class.  There  are  many  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  city  who  can  only  come  to  school  part  of  the  day. 
Such  a  room  would  suit  their  wants  exactly ;  but  it  must  not  be 
considered  a  disgrace  to  be  sent  there.  There  must  be  no  Botany 
Bay  idea  connected  with  it.  There  is  room  for  a  large  improve¬ 
ment  in  city  schools  in  making  provisions  for  those  children 
whose  aid  is  absolutely  necessary  in  earning  a  support  for  the 
family.  An  attendance  of  an  liour  or  two  a  day  should  be 
encouraged  if  that  is  all  their  circumstances  will  admit  of. 

Whether  it  is  wise  for  a  school  system  in  a  great  city  to  under¬ 
take  the  care  of  vicious  and  refractory  pui)ils  in  the  parental  school 
is  a  very  serious  question.  That  such  schools  are  needed,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  best  method  of 
instruction  in  such  schools,  —  in  fact,  the  whole  administration  of 
them,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  They  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  compulsory  law.  The  whole  provision  is  worthy  of 
very  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  city 
systems.  At  any  rate,  such  schools  should  be  entirely  separated 
from  other  buildings,  and  treated  in  accordance  with  their  pecu¬ 
liar  needs.  They  have  but  little  in  common  with  other  schools. 

The  commission  has  given,  it  seems  to  me,  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  far  as  the  school  buildings  are 

O 

concerned.  There  is  an  evident  determination  to  secure  the 
fullest  competition  of  the  best  professional  talent  possible,  in 
planning  the  architecture  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
reach  the  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings,  but  tlie  architectural  appearance  is  left  very  largely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  chosen  site,  and  to  tlie  money  available  for 
building.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  every  building  shall  be 
of  fire-proof  construction,  and  adequate  means  be  provided  for 
exits.  Flay  grounds  are  provided  for  ;  outdoors,  if  possible,  and 
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always  within  the  buildings  themselves.  In  regard  to  heating, 
ventilation  and  the  general  principles  of  school  sanitation,  the 
commission  utters  no  uncertain  sound.  If  these  recommenda¬ 
tions,  are  followed,  the  city  of  Chicago  hereafter  will  have  a  model 
school  building,  whenever  a  new  structure  is  erected.  Provisions 
must  be  made  for  physical  instruction  and  drill  in  connection 
with  an  assembly  hall,  or  with  a  large  platform. 

The  commission  seems  nowhere  to  have  considered  the  idea  of 
medical  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  pupils.  Wherever  a 
large  number  of  children  are  gathered  together  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is,  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  economy  that  some  one  hav¬ 
ing  practical  knowledge  of  hygienic  conditions,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  see  that  the  children  are  in  a  suitable  state  of  health,  so 
they  may  attend  school  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves. 
Such  an  authority  should  also  have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  pupil  attends  under  conditions  liable  to  spread  some  contagious 
disease  among  the  children.  The  general  welfare  and  health  of 
the  children  in  a  large  building  should  be  looked  after  very  care¬ 
fully  by  some  competent  person.  Teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
alert  upon  this  point,  sometimes  because  they  have  other  matter 
in  hand,  more  often  because  they  themselves  are  deficient  in  the 
necessary  kind  of  knowledge.  No  system  of  schools  for  a  city 
can  be  considered  any  ways  efficient  to-day  which  does  not  make 
this  provision,  fully  and  carefully.  The  medical  supervision  of 
schools  is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity,  if  we 
expect  to  turn  out  of  our  schools  a  race  of  men  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  exigencies  of  the  opening  century.  There  should  be 
furthermore,  in  every  system  of  schools  for  a  large  city,  a  com¬ 
mission  of  sanitary  experts,  and  no  building  should  be  allowed  to 
be  erected  at  public  expense  until  such  commission  has  examined 
the  plans  in  every  respect,  and  given  them  their-  approval. 
Architects  are  not  always  competent  to  do  this,  neither  are  super¬ 
intendents  or  principals. 

In  conclusion  it  is  right  to  say  that  in  the  main  these  sugges¬ 
tions  look  to  a  great  advance  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
of  our  larger  cities.  There  are  (questions  which  arise  as  one 
thinks  of  the  future  of  the  country,  the  immense  growtli  of  our 
cities,  the  inadecjuate  school  accommodations,  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  hoodlums  on  the  streets,  which  cannot  longer  be  put  aside 
for  mere  questions  of  theory.  The  situation  demands  action, 
immediate,  intense  and  practical. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO 
AMERICAN  LIFE. 

FRANKLIN  B.  8AWVEL,  Ph.D.,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

IT  is  told  that  “  Touchstone,”  on  one  occasion,  at  hearing  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  wife  berated  and  criticised,  made 
the  laconic  reply,  “  I  know  she  is  an  ill-favored  thing,  but  then 
she  is  all  mine  own.” 

Whatever  may  be  spoken  in  disparagement  of  our  literature  in 
comparison  to  some  other  typical  literatures,  much  still  remains 
to  be  said  in  its  praise,  and  much  to  be  spoken  without  conceit  of 
its  variegated  richness,  its  untrameled  versatility,  its  inner  sweet¬ 
ness  of  rhythm  and  its  freedom  and  vigor. 

As  American  life  is  the  freest  and  most  truly  cosmopolitan,  so 
her  literature  ought  to  be  the  most  univereal  in  scope  and  adapta¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  by  competent  critics  and  so  expressed  by 
Greenough  White,  that  “  the  advance  of  thought  in  America  has 
been,  historically,  about  one  generation  behind  each  correspond¬ 
ing  advance  in  England.” 

The  confusion  and  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  friction  of  material 
interests  in  the  process  of  transplanting  the  new  social,  political 
and  religious  organizations  would  delay  intellectual  development 
naturally  enough.  But  the  distance  between  corresponding  liter¬ 
ary  forms  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  a  half-century  ago.  Further, 
the  greater  difference  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  literary  finish  not 
yet  attained  to  as  an  inherent  quality  of  style  and  the  lack  of 
some  forms  as  fully  developed  products  —  as  the  epic  and  the 
drama. 

American  life  has  been  heroic,  intensely  so,  but  heroism  has 
not  been  monopolized  by  the  gods,  demons,  knights  or  lords. 
Every  man  is  a  hero  and  every  citizen  a  lord.  We  have  scarcely 
a  finished  epic  according  to  classic  models  because  we  do  not  have 
the  wealth  of  tradition  and  the  contrast  of  life  to  be  expressed  by 
the  epic.  Neither  do  we  have  a  highly  wrought  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  scarcely  a  beginning,  because  life  with  us  has  never  been 
excessively  tragic  and  the  intellect  has  not  developed  under  a 
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prolonged,  savage  collision  of  principles.  It  has  been  adjustment 
rather  than  collision. 

The  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  gave  us  foretastes  of  the 
heroic  in  contending  principles,  which,  if  the  causes  had  been 
prolonged  and  intensified,  would  have  produced  fruits  in  due 
time.  But  conflict  with  us  has  been  mainly  of  a  different  sort. 
Intellectual  activity  followed  each  period  of  national  struggle, 
but  it  was  the  activity  of  mind  subduing  nature  ;  mind  engaged 
with  new  ideals  and  engaged  in  the  realization  of  complete  eman¬ 
cipation. 

American  literature  did  not  have  the  ruins  of  an  intelligible 
ancient  language  on  which  to  build,  except  Indian  tradition,  and 
this  gave  us  our  greatest  epic,  “  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  ”  ;  but 
what  was  vastly  better  as  a  foundation,  it  drew  nourishment  from 
Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval  life  and  preyed  and  feasted  in  turn  on 
all  great  living  literatures.  Why  then,  should  not  its  acquisition 
of  the  peculiarities  of  literary  independence  be  tedious  and  why 
not  our  earlier  writings  have  a  “  foreign  character  ”  if,  as  Me  Mas¬ 
ter  says  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  1784,  “  his  books,  like  the 
lace  for  his  hat  and  the  frill  for  his  shirt,  liis  silver  shoe-buckles 
and  his  sword,  came  from  over  tlie  sea.” 

The  American  grows  weary  of  caste,  castles  and  courtiers  and 
seeks  instead  the  freedom  of  forest  wilds,  boundless  plains,  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  arena  of  justice  and  equality  in 
church  and  state  ;  and  American  literature  is  the  crystallized  life 
of  freedom,  rich  in  the  enjoyment,  as  he  believes,  of  universal 
liberty.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  to  find  our  literature  capri¬ 
cious  or  contemplative,  pastoral  or  discursive,  serious  or  specula¬ 
tive,  but  always  didactic  in  tendency  whether  prose  or  poetry. 
Everywhere  it  is  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  nature  and  vocal  of 
toil  and  earnest  industry.  Every  page  breathes  forth  a  longing 
for  realities.  There  is  unrest,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  a  sort  of 
phantom-cliasing,  but  it  is  the  unrest  of  growth,  of  the  unfolding 
of  national  life  and  the  human  spirit  into  a  higher  and  ever 
broadening  life. 

The  purely  and  characteristically  American  poet  and  satirist, 
John  G.  Saxe,  expresses  a  practical  truth  and  trait  when  he  says: 

“  Of  all  amusements  for  the  mind, 

From  logic  down  to  fishing, 

Tliere  is  n’t  one  that  you  can  find 
•  So  very  cheap  as  ‘  wishing.’ 
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A  very  choice  diversion,  too, 

If  we  but  rightly  use  it, 

And  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  do. 

Pervert  it  and  abuse  it. 

I  wish, —  a  very  common  wish  indeed  — 

My  purse  were  somewhat  fatter, 

I  wish  that  sympathy  and  love 
Would  come  and  keep  in  fashion. 

I  wish  that  friends  were  always  true. 

And  motives  always  pure ; 

I  wish  the  good  were  not  so  few, 

I  wish  the  bad  were  fewer; 

I  w’ish  that  persons  ne’er  forgot 
To  heed  their  pious  teaching ; 

I  wish  that  practicing  was  not 
So  different  from  preaching. 

I  wish  that  modest  worth  might  be 
Appraised  with  trutli'and  candor ; — 

I  wish  that  innocence  were  free 
From  treachery  and  slander. 

I  wish  —  in  fine  —  that  joy  and  mirth 
And  every  good  ideal. 

May  come  erewhile,  IhroughouFthe  earth 
To  be  the  glorious  Real ! 

Till  God  shall  every  creature  bless 
With  Ilis  supreinest  blessing. 

And  hope  be  lost  in  happiness, 

And  wishing  in  possessing.” 

The  beginning  of  Anglo-American  life  had  a  distinctively  reli¬ 
gious  foundation  and  the  formative  period  of  our  literature 
springing  out  of  it  was  religious  and  the  writings  were  theological 
because  contention  among  the  various  sects  called  forth  most  of 
them.  The  Mathers,  Edwards  and  Franklin  comprise  the  chief 
writers  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  “  Bay  Psalm  Book  ”  to 
Poor  Ricliard’s  Almanac,  native  fervor  and  originality  were  on 
the  increase,  while  the  Autobiography  transmuted  practical  life 
into  a  lasting  literary  gem. 

Life  must  first  be  lived  —  whether  national  or  individual — be¬ 
fore  it  can  become  literature  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
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the  fast  germinating,  fresh,  new  life  was  beginning  to  crystallize 
into  manly  prose  and  musical,  stately  verse. 

The  initiative  period  closed-  with  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
which  both  destroyed  and  created  literature  for  us.  It  arrested 
the  tendency,  just  cleverly  established,  towards  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  literature  ;  it  created  a  vigorous 
argumentative  prose  and  the  patriotic  poetry  of  Drake  and  Hal- 
leck. 

The  Revolution  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  pen  before  the 
“Era  of  good  feeling”  and  the  golden  times  of  tlie  “Forties” 
could  be  fully  inaugurated  and  enjoyed.  From  the  battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington  to  the  splendid  victory  of  Commodore  Periy,  literature 
was,  like  the  new  national  life,  reconstructive,  and  was  mainl}' 
didactic  prose.  So  much  so  that  it  might  be  called  the  period  of 
political  prose.  It  is  true  that  to  these  same  years  belong  the 
little  gems,  “  The  American  Flag,”  “  Hail  Columbia,”  “  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,”  “  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  “  Home, 
Sweet  Home,” — the  treasure-trove  of  song  and  patriotism.  But 
state  papers,  legislative  debates  and  occasional  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  form  the  bulk  and  the  names  of  the  writers,  Monroe,  Adams 
and  Jefferson  are  household  words.  From  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  about  1820,  to  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  an  uninterrupted  expansion  and  creation  in  litera¬ 
ture  —  the  certain  fruitage  of  an  era  of  peace  and  general  pros¬ 
perity.  The  United  States  being  now  free  and  independent,  her 
history  must  be  written  by  Americans  from  the  American  stand¬ 
point,  and  pens  equal  to  the  occasion  were  soon  busily  engaged. 
Sparks,  Prescott  and  Parkman,  each  in  his  own  felicitous  style 
and  geographical  region,  Hildreth,  Motley,  and  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  alongside  of  all  with  the  span  of  half  a  century  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  in  1834  to  the  twelfth  and  last  in 
1882,  stands  the  prince  of  American  historians,  George  Bancroft. 

However  convenient  the  chronological  division  may  be,  there 
are  other  methods  of  literary  study  and  analysis  exceedingly 
instructive,  especially  when  the  inner  life  and  genius  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  objective  point. 

The  national  mind  does  not  develop  in  any  one  isolated  direction 
to  a  considerable  extent  nor  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  along 
a  number  of  channels,  each  reciprocally  strengthening  and  supple¬ 
menting  the  others.  The  more  is  this  the  case  as  the  public  mind 
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is  the  more  undisturbed.  The  individual  integrity  and  virtues  of 
colonial  times  is  now  to  be  enlarged  into  state  integrity  as  after 
the  Civil  War  it  becomes  in  a  larger  sense,  national  integrity.  The 
olive  plant  of  peace  had  taken  firm  root  in  our  national  life  by 
1830  and  began  to  send  out  healthy  shoots  of  new  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  Brook  Farm  experiments,  new  fields  of  exploration  and  in¬ 
vestigation,  new  industries  and  new  beliefs.  What  is  true  of 
national  life  of  that  period  is  also  true  of  literature.  The  olive 
plant  of  life  became  tlie  olive  plant  of  liteiature.  The  all-absorb¬ 
ing  questions  that  had  occupied  the  national  mind  and  covered 
the  field  of  thought  began  to  specialize  themselves.  History 
separated  itself  from  adventure,  state  papers  and  miscellany. 
Fiction,  criticism,  natural  and  physical  science  as  well  as  politics 
and  theology  began  each  to  create  a  literature  or  department  of  its 
own.  Lyric  and  didactic  poetry  abound  and  clever  efforts  are 
made  at  the  epic  and  the  drama,  only  to  discover  that  the  heroic 
and  dramatic  elements  are  too  evenly  distributed  through  Ameri¬ 
can  life  for  a  phenomenal  growth  of  either.  A  clear  ethical  tone 
and  conscientious  earnestness  permeates  both  prose  and  poetry. 
So  prominent  is  the  ethical  element  that  White,  in  his  “  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  American  Literature,”  calls  this  the  ethical  period  in 
contrast  with  the  political  period  of  Revolutionary  times.  The 
ornate  pen  of  John  Burroughs  gives  the  clue  to  fertility  and  variety 
when  he  says,  “Unless  knowledge  in  some  way  issues  in  life,  in 
character,  in  impulse,  in  motive,  in  love,  in  virtue  in  some  live 
human  quality  or  attribute,  it  does  not  belong  to  literature.  Man 
and  man  alone,  is  of  perennial  interest  to  man.”  But  that  which 
makes  man  interesting  is  conditioned  in  a  large  measure  by  en¬ 
vironment.  Hence  nature,  brooks,  streams,  lakes  and  rivers; 
mountains,  vales  and  hills ;  trees,  flowers  and  fragrance  ;  cloud 
and  sky,  sunlight  and  starlight ;  insect  and  beast,  the  bird  and  its 
song,  the  ant  and  its  industry,  the  bee  and  its  wisdom  —  all  be¬ 
long  to  literature  because  man  is  what  he  is  largely  on  account  of 
them.  This  indebtedness  to  nature  once  realised  found  its  way 
into  literature.  Alexander  Wilson  had  written  nine  tedious  vol¬ 
umes  on  ornithology,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1813. 
Immediately  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon,  set  about  writ¬ 
ing  “The  Birds  of  North  America,”  and  “  American^Quadrupeds,” 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  poet-naturalist,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
who  laid  down  his  pen  in  1862,  thus  forming  a  continuous  line  to 
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the  Civil  War  and  at  the  same  time  a  continuous  advance  from 
scientific  annals  toward  pure  literature.  It  may  be  said  these 
were  mainly  hand-books  for  the  scientist.  Be  it  so.  They  still 
form  links  in  our  literature  because  they  portray  life  —  human 
life  in  relation  to  and  indebted  to  nature  —  and  life  is  the  essence 
and  substance  of  literature. 

Another  branch  began  to  grow  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
novel,  “  Wieland,”  by  Brockden  Brown,  in  1798,  and  sprang  into 
full  life  in  Washington  Irving,  who  first  wrote  truly  original  fic¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  called  non-American  and  even  professed  him¬ 
self  averse  to  American  habits  and  character,  but  it  was  rather 
the  affected  aversion  of  a  suitor  who  had  been  captivated  and 
won  without  being  aware  of  the  ties  and  charms  that  bound  him. 
With  him,  the  prose  of  a  wide  field  found  native  freedom,  and, 
like  the  simple-minded,  idle  and  oft  and  well  lectured  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  when  Dame  Van  Winkle  produced  a  fresh  volley  of 
“  household  eloquence,”  “  took  to  the  outside  of  the  house  —  the 
only  side  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband”  —  and 
to  a  handicapped  or  hen-pecked  literature  as  \vell.  Yet  it  is  the 
side  of  the  house  where  the  sun  shines,  the  air  is  fresh  and  brac¬ 
ing.  A  bewilderment  there  w^as  ;  but  it  was  only  that  of  uncer¬ 
tain  identity.  Like  the  good  Van  Winkle,  too,  on  arousing  from 
that  refreshing  nap  among  the  hills  for  two  decades,  when  asked 
his  name,  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  “  God  knows.  I’m 
not  myself  —  I'm  somebody  else — that’s  me  yonder —  No  — 
that’s  somebody  else,  got  into  my  shoes.” 

Thus  and  here  American  literature  proper  sprang  up  —  found 
itself  —  acquired  self-consciousness.  While  Irving,  Cooper,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  the  chief  novelists,  and  Bryant,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes  the  chief  poets,  there  is  a 
galaxy  of  essayists,  romancers  and  poets,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  that  cannot  be  omitted. 

The  wrongs  perpetrated  on  a  defrauded,  bayonetted  race  in  the 
West  and  the  rights  of  an  enslaved  race  in  the  South  created  the 
humanitarian  novel.  Poe,  Saxe,  the  Carys,  Holland,  Timrod, 
Dana  and  others  wrote  w’ell,  some  in  prose,  some  in  poetry  and 
some  equally  well  in  Ijoth. 

But  the  literary  centre,  like  the  centre  of  population  and  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity,  had  a  definite  geographical  location.  The  group 
of  writers  forming  this  centre  is  sometimes  called  “  The  Cam- 
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bridge  Scholars,”  sometimes  “The  Concord  School,”  and  again 
divided  and  one  division  called  by  one  name  and  the  other  by  the 
second.  Originally  they  were  called  mutual  admiration  societies, 
from  their  select  club  meetings.  Never  before  had  American  uni¬ 
versities  striven  to  become  literary  centres  and  to  foster  literary 
achievement  by  utilizing  marked  literary  genius.  A  writer  on 
this  period  says,  “  The  professors  of  literature  in  our  colleges  are 
usually  persons  who  have  made  no  additions  to  literature,  and  the 
professors  of  rhetoric  seem  ordinarily  to  have  been  selected  to 
teach  students  how  to  write,  for  the  reason  that  they  themselves 
have  never  written  anything  that  any  one  has  read.”  But  at 
Harvard  it  was  different.  Beginning  about  the  year  1836,  we 
find  Longfellow  filling  the  chair  of  modern  languages  and  with 
and  after  him,  Sumner,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  at  a  slightly  earlier 
date  even  the  venerable  Bancroft  filled  university  chairs.  Con¬ 
cord,  Cambridge  and  Boston  were  the  contiguous  residences  of 
the  members  of  this  group  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been 
called  the  “  Prophet  of  the  sect  with  Concord  as  its  Mecca.”  The 
literary  centre  had  changed  from  New  York  to  New  England. 
The  issues  of  a  nation  create  her  literature  and  the  revolution  in 
progress  was  three-fold,  mental,  social  and  industrial. 

The  religious  phase  of  the  mental  revolution  was  a  bitter  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  excesses  and  fierce  intolerance  of  Puritanism  and 
culminated  in  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing;  the  metaphysical, 
was  the  transplanting  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Germany, 
which  culminated  in  the  Transcendentalism  of  Emerson. 

The  social  revolution  centered  about  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  state  rights  and  created  the  splendid  era  of  American  oratory. 
Fearless  action  was  demanded  and  the  literature  of  persuasion 
and  action  sprang  forth.  The  authors  were  Henry,  Garrison, 
Phillips  and  Sumner ;  Everett,  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Choate,  with 
Daniel  Webster  towering  in  stately  grandeur  as  the  greatest  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  cause  was  the  greatest  politi¬ 
cal  issue  of  the  century  and  its  litemture  embalmed,  at  once  and 
forever,  the  patriotism  and  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  industrial  phase  gave  us  the  literature  of  science  and  in¬ 
vention,  scarcely  eligible  to  rank  as  literature,  it  is  true,  but  still 
great  and  indicative  of  the  inner  life  of  the  nation.  The  agita¬ 
tion  was  universal  and  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  and  efforts 
to  assimilate  and  to  realize  in  practical  life,  new  ideas  and  a  new 
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principle,  which,  true  to  the  American  spirit,  must  be  applied  to 
every  sphere  of  human  interest  and  intellectual  activity. 

The  crisis  came  and  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  pass  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  truly  national  period  of  our  literature.  The 
philosophical,  theological,  socialistic  and  humanitarian  movements 
all  pointed  toward  and  in  a  sense  centered  in  the  great  event,  and 
so  did  the  literature.  They  entered  into  and  helped  to  suppress 
the  “Irrepressible  Conflict”  —  so  did  literature.  And  l)Oth 
shared  the  victory.  The  Civil  War  did  not  destroy  our  literature, 
but  it  did  modify  its  tone  and  character  and  arrest  its  growth ; 
but  the  interregnum  was  of  short  duration.  It  is  true  many  of 
our  greatest  men  of  letters  lived  through  the  war  and  completed 
their  labors  —  added  a  volume  of  history,  a  novel  or  a  volume  of 
essays,  but  they  were  rather  writing  the  recollections  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  their  former  life  —  finishing  a  partly  told  story  that  had 
been  interrupted  in  the  telling  and  not  in  the  making,  liryant, 
Longfellow  and  others  turned  to  translation  and  theological 
writers,  when  they  took  up  their  pens  again,  took  them  up  to  ex¬ 
pound  and  defend  a  new  and  broader  theology. 

The  new  inheritance  was  the  Union  in  fact  and  universal 
liberty.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  write  the  history  of  the 
new  era  before  it  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  the  “  American  Conflict,”  Wilson 
the  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,”  and  Draper  the 
“  American  Civil  War  ”  —  all  within  five  years  of  the  close  of  the 
event.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  rapid  succession.  The 
momentous  event  had  entered  only  the  regions  of  the and 
warmed  judgment;  it  must  penetrate  and  possess  the  reason  and 
become  part  of  the  inner  life  and  personal  Ijeing  of  man  and  the 
nation ;  for  that  which  belongs  to  literature  proper  —  to  that 
“  immortality  of  speech  ”  of  which  Wilmott  speaks,  has  not  even 
yet  separated  from  the  intoxication  that  followed  the  laying  down 
of  arms. 

The  North  and  the  South  that  had  dwelt  apart  have  been  fused 
by  an  universal  interest,  a  common  national  pride  and  honor,  and 
the  truly  American  spirit ;  and  literary  critics  agree  that  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  has  been  one  of  marvellous  literary  activity 
and  refinement. 

Not  all  is  excellence  and  none  would  claim  the  intensity  and 
breadth  of  a  Shakespeare  nor  a  Miltonic  depth ;  an  Addisonian 
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finish,  nor  the  versatility  of  a  Scott.  Many  even  clever  writers, 
like  Josh  Billings’  Crank,  Avere  “Trying  to  prove  something 
they  could  n’t  understand  or  to  understand  something  they 
could  n’t  prove.” 

Perhaps  few  other  people  have  had  such  a  flood  of  unwhole¬ 
some  if  not  really  pernicious  literature  within  an  equally  short 
era.  But  under  the  unprecedented  strain  of  outliving  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influences  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
assimilate  every  foreign  nationality,  just  such  results  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Yet  has  not  the  effort,  detrimental  as  it  may  seem,  added 
something  to  variety  and  fertility?  And  is  not  our  humorous 
literature  largely  the  outgrowth  of  this  assimilation  ?  American 
life  does  not  give  the  occasion  or  inspiration  for  a  school  of  satir¬ 
ists  like  that  of  Butler  and  Dryden,  yet  who  can  guess  what  the 
product  will  be  at  no  remote  day  if  the  “  spoils  system,”  whose 
methods  are  insinuating  themselves  into  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  does  not  receive  a  check?  But  it  does  give  us 
a  humorous  school  essentially  modern  and  American  that  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  drollery,  force  and  richness.  But  whence  the  material, 
the  inspiration  for  such  pens?  The  answer  is:  American  life. 
Again,  literature  must  first  be  lived  and  then  written.  We  are 
said  to  be  a  nation  of  jokers,  but  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
tourists  as  well ;  American  life  aping  royalty,  sentimental  hum¬ 
bug,  moralizing  cant,  superannuated  conceits  and  obsolete  civili¬ 
zations  and  not  without  demogoguery,  incongruities  and  irrever¬ 
ence.  Every  nationality  is  trying  to  be  something  of  every  other 
nationality  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  American  humorist  is  exaggeration. 

The  Americfln  mind  has  felt  no  territorial  limitations,  as  the 
indefinite  “  West  ”  lias  addressed  itself  to  the  imagination  at 
least,  as  boundless  ;  neither  has  it  felt  a  limit  of  rigid  conven¬ 
tionalism  in  speech  or  decorum,  and  though  this  feeling  of  liberty 
often  descends  to  license,  it  still  enters  as  a  factor  in  literature. 
The  best  place  on  the  earth  to  live  and  to  laugh  at  any  thing  or 
any  person  —  and  feel  safe  —  is  America  and  so  realistic  is  the 
trait  that  we  will  furnish  the  material  for  a  joke,  make  it  and  then 
with  some  palliating  excuse  laugh  at  the  figment  of  our  own 
brain. 

Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  were  humorous  and  dignified  as 
well,  but  their  humor  has  a  foreign  flavor.  It  is  within  the  last 
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thirty  years  that  American  life  has  yielded  a  literary  product 
which  as  Patte  justly  observes,  is  “something  new  under  the  sun” 
and  “smacks  of  the  soil.” 

Real  humor  has  a  diviner  mission  and  deeper  root  than  amuse¬ 
ment.  Cacography,  drollery  and  exaggeration  are  but  means  to 
an  end.  Mormonism  and  pedantic  English  orthography  never 
received  severer  rebuke  than  at  the  hands  of  Artemus  Ward,  who 
held  them  up  to  be  laughed  at,  together  on  the  same  page,  even 
in  the  same  word.  An  important  truth  usually  forms  the  sub¬ 
stratum,  as  “A  comic  paper  ought  to  publish  a  joke  now  and 
then.”  “  Chaucer  was  a  great  poet,  but  he  couldn ’t  spell.”  “  The 
Modem  Roman  Traveleth  ”  in  Innocents  Abroad  is  an  exquisitely 
wrought  picture  of  American  freedom  and  of  her  progressive 
spirit  in  contrast  with  the  sloth,  superstitious  ignorance  and  rev¬ 
erence  for  obsolete  customs  and  relics  of  Italy.  Life  clothed  with 
sentiment  and  illusion  becomes  laughable,  and  the  American 
writer  true  to  himself  must  be  realistic,  democratic  and  utilita¬ 
rian. 

Another  factor  with  its  gracious  and  refining  influence  enters 
the  literature  of  the  present  era.  To  quote  from  a  former  article 
“  Some  echoes  from  the  (Columbian)  Exposition,”  Report  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  1892-3,  Vol.  I.,  p.  479  “new  ideals  are 

the  heralds  of  progress . The  sight  of  works  of  art 

and  industry  stimulates  and  creates  a  genius  to  make  them.  *  •  * 
The  art  display  of  the  Centennial  of  1876  gave  us  art  ideals  we 
had  never  possessed,  ushered  in  the  American  renaissance  and 
mainly  laid  the  foundation  for  the  unique,  varied  and  rich  United 
States  collection  of  gems  and  masterpieces  at  Chicago.”  Within 
this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  acquired  an 
art  taste  and  developed  an  art  school  distinctively  American. 
Though  it  is  not  yet  so  fully  differentiated  as  our  literature  it  is 
native  and  modern  in  spirit,  in  conception  and  in  treatment  of 
subjects.  Courtesy  omits  the  names  of  artists  whose  works  will 
live  and  whose  ideals  have  already  found  just  appreciation  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  complete  or  just  estimate  cannot  now  be 
formed  of  the  present  era  so  rich,  varied  and  profuse.  Whether  it 
will  be  called  finally  a  speculative  age,  critical,  metaphysical, 
theological,  scientific,  historical,  or  the  age  of  re-construction, 
genre  fiction  or  of  nature  poetry,  can  not  now  be  divined.  That 
it  is  technical  and  an  age  of  unparalleled  expansion  seems  be- 
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yond  doubt.  The  first  creative  period  was  coincident  with  the 
establishment  and  rapid  expansion  of  our  national  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  present  one,  both  of  which  are  indicative,  is  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  remodelling  and  elevation  of  that  system  and  the 
reorganization  of  our  old  universities  and  the  establishment  of 
new  ones  on  the  high  jdane  of  European  universities.  Poetry  is 
inferior  to  prose  in  quantity  if  not  also  in  quality,  because  Ameri¬ 
can  life  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  so  much  a  dream  as  a  real¬ 
ized  fact  —  a  reality  of  boundless  energies,  actively  engaged. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  leisure-loving  people  and  more 
and  more  “  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal.”  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  who  treats  British  and  American  literatures  as  one,  says: 
“  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  energy  is  given  to  the 
gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  We  are  beginning  to  enjoy  that 
rest  and  leisure  out  of  which  spring  the  fine  and  gracious  attrib¬ 
utes  of  imagination  and  fancy,  which  are  the  bloom  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  At  last  the  sweet  and  varied  measures  of  a  band  of  genuine 
singers  are  heard  no  longer  with  dull  amazement  but  with  grate¬ 
ful  welcome,  essentially  American  in  tone  and  object.  The  treas¬ 
ures  of  all  ages  are  at  their  disposal,  but  on  the  whole  they  occu¬ 
py  themselves,  not  with  medieval  and  classical  themes,  but  with 
Nature  and  Man,  —  scenery,  patriotism,  friendship,  religion,  love.” 
(Univ.  Ed.  page  377.) 

To  a  degree  never  before  attained,  American  literature  is 
American  Civilization  and  cosmopolitan  American  life  crystallized 
into  American  English  speech.  We  may  feel  as  proud  of  her 
literature  as  of  her  freedom  and  citizenship,  and  as  a  fountain  of 
national  life  and  grandeur  we  may  not  read  into  it  our  likes  or 
aversions,  our  sympathies  or  prejudices ;  but  drink  out  of  it  the 
nectar  and  honey-dew  of  Truth,  of  Beauty,  of  Goodness. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

JAXKT  McKELVET  SWIFT,  LANSING,  MICH. 

[A  Dialogue  between  a  Modern  Socrates  and  Crtto,  a  perplexed  Parent  of  tbe  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  in  which  Socrates  Advances  His  Ideas  as  to  tbe  True  Value  of  an  Edu¬ 
cation.] 

Socratei  (meeting  Crito  at  an  elevated  railway  station,  where 
both  are  waiting  for  a  car.) 

Good  morning,  friend  Crito.  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  this  morning  ? 

Crito.  Most  gladly,  if  you  wish  it.  I  have  quite  a  ride  before 
me.  Are  you  going  far  ? 

Socrates.  I  am  due  for  a  disquisition  at  the  School  of  Philosophy 
at  the  hour  of  eleven  ;  and,  as  my  time  is  limited,  I  ride  this  morn¬ 
ing  instead  of  taking  my  usual  walk. 

Crito.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  with  you  and  hear  your 
talk,  but  I  have  an  appointment  which  must  be  kept.  I  am  at 
present  looking  after  my  daughter’s  interests.  I  am  much  per¬ 
plexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  now  that  she  has  finished  her 
education.  Of  course  she  must  enter  upon  some  sort  of  a  career. 
She  has  no  especial  aptitude  for  journalism,  or  I  should  favor  that. 
She  does  not  seem  to  care  for  the  professions  either,  and  I  am 
rather  glad  of  that,  for  I  am  not  quite  educated  up  to  that  point 
myself  yet.  According  to  my  idea,  teaching  is  the  proper  field 
for  her  abilities.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  believe  she  could 
make  a  shining  success  of  that  work,  and  w’hat  is  more  honorable  ! 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  suitable  position,  there  are  so 
many  applicants  nowadays  for  every  available  place. 

Socrates.  Ah — your  daughter  Aspasia,  you  mean  ?  I  remember 
her,  —  a  most  estimable  young  woman.  But  may  I  ask,  friend 
Crito,  why  you  say  so  positively  that  she  must  enter  upon  a 
career  f 

Crito.  Why,  my  .dear  sir,  consider  what  an  education  I  have 
given  her  !  She  has  had  a  college  training  in  one  of  the  best  col¬ 
leges  of  the  land.  Her  advantages  have  been  exactly  the  same 
that  her  brother  Lysander  has  received.  You  see  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  “  woman’s  rights  ”  to  this  extent  at  least,  and  have 
always  said  that  my  daughter  should  have  equal  training  with  my 
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son.  And  she  has  done  credit  to  it,  sir,  done  credit  to  it  so  far. 
And  now  she  must  make  something  of  herself ;  it  would  not  be 
right  for  such  an  education  to  be  wasted. 

Socratest.  No,  indeed  !  But  the  young  lady  herself,  she  is  ready 
for  the  career,  is  she  not? 

Crito.  That  is  just  where  the  difficulty  lies.  She  shrinks  from 
it,  and  has  the  queerest  notions.  Why,  she  actually  wants  me  to 
pay  her  a  salary  as  my  housekeeper  !  She  also  declares  that  she 
hasn ’t  the  qualifications  for  a  good  teacher.  Qualifications ! 
Nonsense  !  Here  she  was  one  of  the  first  in  her  class  ;  took  two 
prizes  in  Greek,  and  always  led  in  mathematics,  —  and  then,  to 
talk  about  not  being  qualified  to  teach !  Why,  I  might  as  well 
have  sent  her  to  a  district  school  and  done  with  it  I 

Of  course  she  will  not  directly  oppose  my  wishes  in  the  matter, 
but  she  is  not  happy  in  the  idea  of  a  career,  and  it  does  perplex 
me  ;  I  assure  you.  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  how¬ 
ever: —  you  see  I  have  given  her  a  year’s  rest  at  home  since  she 
finished  her  studies,  and  that  has  been  an  injury  to  her. 

Socrates.  Ah,  indeed  !  Has  she  fallen  into  listless  habits  then  ? 

Crito.  N  —  0, 1  can’t  say  that.  She  is  busy  enough.  You  see, 
her  mother  has  not  been  well,  and  she  has  taken  the  whole  charge 
of  the  house  keei)ing.  She  has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  too, 
considering  the  fact  that  she  has  been  busy  studying  all  her  life, 
and  has  had  no  experience  in  such  things.  Then  there  have  been 
any  number  of  church  and  benevolent  objects  which  she  has 
attended  to,  and  various  literary  clubs,  —  she  is  always  at  the  head 
of  anything  of  that  kind.  Her  executive  ability  is  quite  marked, 
so  all  her  friends  say.  She  has  kept  up  her  reading  and  studying, 
too,  so  that  I  am  sure  she  is  well-informed  on  almost  any  subject. 
And  now,  I  tell  her,  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  show  what  she 
knows,  and  do  something  in  the  world.  But  she  has  become  so 
contented  at  home,  and  so  fixed  in  all  these  home  and  social 
duties  that  she  dislikes  to  make  a  change.  It  was  a  mistake 
undoubtedly  ;  she  should  have  begun  at  once.  I  see  it  clearly 
now. 

Socrates.  I  think  I  understand  your  feelings,  and  sympathize 
with  you  deeply  in  your  aspirations  for  your  daughter.  But  how 
is  it  with  your  son,  friend  Crito  ?  does  he  fulfil  your  expectations  ? 

Crito.  There  I  can  say  that  I  feel  entirely  satisfied.  My  son 
Lysander  has  never  given  me  cause  for  anxiety.  To  be  sure,  he 
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drew  a  little  heavily  upon  my  purse  during  one  or  two  years  of 
his  college  course.  I  suppose  his  education  cost  twice  as  much 
as  Aspasia’s,  and  he  could  not  match  her  in  scholarship  either. 
No,  indeed  I  I  was  more  proud  of  the  girl  in  those  days  than  of 
the  boy.  But  then,  boys  must  have  their  little  pleasures  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  he  is  finely  settled  now. 

Socrates.  Is  that  so?  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  his  education,  I  suppose  ? 

Crito.  Well — ah — yes;  that  is,  he  is  called  one  of  our  rising 
young  men.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  When  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  there  happened  to  be  a  partner  wanted  in  the  dry  goods 
establishment  of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  concluded  that  it  was 
just  the  place  for  Lysander,  and  snapped  it  up  for  him  in  a  hurry. 
It  cost  a  neat  little  sum ;  but  then  he  is  fixed  for  life  now,  and 
will  no  doubt  make  a  good  thing  out  it.  He  cannot  help  it  as  I 
see.  Oh  no,  I  have  no  fear  for  him.  It  is  the  girl  that  I  am 
thinking  of,  and  she  is  a  problem. 

Socrates.  My  friend,  I  see  that  you  are  greatly  troubled,  and  I 
should  like  if  possible  to  relieve  you.  Do  you  object  to  my  ask¬ 
ing  you  a  few  questions  ? 

Crito.  Most  assuredly  not. 

Socrates.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  give  your  children  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  thorough  education  ? 

Crito.  For  their  good,  of  course. 

Socrates.  Then  you  think  that  the  educated  man  or  woman, 
since  we  are  speaking  especially  of  your  daughter,  is  better  fitted 
for  life  than  the  one  without  education  ? 

Crito.  Certainly,  but  she  ought  to  make  proper  use  of  her  edu¬ 
cation. 

Socrates.  Pray,  what  do  you  call  “  proper  use  ”? 

Crito.  Why,  her  education  ought  to  enable  her  to  do  something 
more  than  women  ordinarily  do,  else  what  is  the  need  of  it  ?  She 
ought  to  teach,  or  in  some  way  give  others  the  benefit  of  what 
she  knows. 

Socrates.  Very  well.  You  believe  in  universal  education,  do 
you  not? 

Crito.  I  do,  indeed  I 

Socrates.  I  think  you  said  that  boys  and  girls  should  have  like 
opportunities  ? 

Crito.  That  is  my  lxili6f. 
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Socrates.  And  like  responsibilities  ? 

Crito.  Why,  to  be  sure  1 

Socrates.  But,  my  friend,  see  to  what  your  reasoning  leads. 
Everybody  should  receive  an  education,  and  everybody  should 
‘put  that  education  to  some  direct  use,  which,  according  to  your 
view  seems  to  mean  teaching  or  entering  some  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  What  is  to  become  of  all  our  businesses  and  of  our  homes  ? 
And  further,  if  such  be  your  belief,  are  you  not  neglecting  an 
important  duty  ?  It  is  true  that  you  are  trying  to  lead  your  daughter 
in  the  right  way,  but  how  about  your  son  ?  Did  you  not  say  that 
you  had  placed  him  in  a  dry  goods  establishment?  Will  he 
instruct  his  clerks  in  the  classical  languages  ?  and  retail  astronom¬ 
ical  observations  to  his  customers  as  he  cuts  off  calico  in  geometric 
forms  ?  or  how  will  he  make  use  of  the  costly  education  which 
you  have  given  him  ?  Pardon  me,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
judge  your  son  and  daughter  by  entirely  different  rules. 

Crito.  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  never  looked  at  it  in  exactly 
that  light.  But  as  for  the  boy’s  teaching  or  succeeding  in  one  of 
the  professions,  that  is  absurd.  He  is  not  fitted  for  it.  Yet  it 
has  always  been  considered  the  proper  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
be  sent  to  college,  if  possible,  no  matter  about  his  future  employ¬ 
ment.  I  know  in  recent  years  there  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  the  value  of  a  college  education  for  a  business  man,  and  I  have 
thought  a  little  ab(jut  it  myself.  I  rather  think  that  if  I  had  it  to 
do  over  again,  I  should  send  Lysander  to  a  business  college,  or  at 
least  have  him  study  the  modern  languages  instead  of  so  much 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  don ’t  exactly  see  of  what  use  they  are  in 
business. 

And  especially  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  I  fail  to  see  of  what  use  a 
classical  education  can  possibly  be  to  her  if  she  rs  simply  to  settle 
down  at  home  after  she  is  through  studying.  Why,  she  ought  to 
make  something  of  herself,  and  people  all  expect  her  to  I  Aspa- 
sia  has  a  dozen  uncles  and  aunts  and  old  family  friends  who  have 
watched  her  career  ever  since  she  was  a  child  and  distinguished 
herself  at  school.  They  belong  largely  to  the  class  of  people 
who  do  not  believe  much  in  a  college  education,  and  so  naturally 
they  expect  a  great  deal  from  her,  and  are  watching  her  closely  to 
see  what  she  is  going  to  amount  to.  I  must  say  that  I  should  Ije 
Sony  to  have  her  disappoint  them  all. 

Socrates.  Suppose,  my  friend,  we  consider  brietl}’  of  what  a 
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true  education  consists,  and  how  it  is  of  value.  Take  the  word 
itself,  you  understand  its  etymology ; — to  educate.,  that  is,  to  lead 
forth,  to  develop. 

Crito.  Yes,  I  see. 

Socrateg.  Now  education,  in  this  broad  sense,  according  to  my 
view,  includes  development  of  body,  mind  and  character,  and  of 
course  it  can  never  be  called  finished.  The  process  must  go  on 
throughout  one’s  life  time.  However,  the  training  received  in 
school  and  college,  during  the  years  when  all  of  one’s  powers  are 
most  pliable,  is  so  important  a  part  of  this  development  that  the 
term  “  education  ”  has  come  to  be  applied  to  this  training  almost 
exclusively.  And  it  is  this  part,  which  you  insist  upon  having 
used  directly,  or  you  call  the  education  of  no  value.  But  all 
educated  people  cannot  teach  school,  or  use  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  acquired  in  a  purely  literary  way  ;  and  will  you  still 
insist,  on  that  account,  that  their  years  of  study  are  wasted  ? 

Crito.  Perhaps  not. 

Socrateg.  You  will  probably  admit  then  that,  while  much  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  a  college  course  is  of  practical  value,  a  great 
deal  of  it  must  simply  serve  the  end  of  disciplining  the  mind. 

Crito.  So  it  seems. 

Socrateg.  And  if  it  does  serve  that  end,  it  is  of  great  value,  is 
it  not  ? 

Crito.  Certainly. 

Socrateg.  Then  if,  because  of  a  broad  education,  a  man  be 
better  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the  world ;  and  do  what  falls  to 
him  to  do,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  you  will  say  that  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  use  to  him,  I  suppose  ? 

Crito.  Yes,  indirectly. 

Socrateg.  Indirectly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  of  use.  Yes, 
even  though  he  may  not  once  refer  to  his  Greek  lexicon  or  look 
at  the  logarithms  in  his  trigonometry  after  he  leaves  the  college 
halls,  he  will  make  use  of  his  education  in  so  far  as  he  employs 
his  disciplined  powers  to  their  utmost  in  the  branch  of  business 
which  he  may  enter.  Am  I  not  right? 

Crito.  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  you. 

Socrateg.  •  His  education  is  of  use  to  him  if  he  makes  a  better 
merchant  than  he  would  have  made  without  it  ?  or  banker  ?  or 
manufacturer  ? 

Crito.  So  its  seems.  But  will  a  man  make  a  better  merchant 
or  mechanic  on  account  of  the  ordinary  college  education  ? 
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Soerates.  Well,  answer  your  own  question, —  which  grasps  an 
idea  more  readily,  the  disciplined  mind  or  the  undisciplined  ? 

Crito  The  disciplined,  I  suppose.  But  which  carries  out  an 
idea  more  readily,  the  theoretical  mind  or  the  practical  ?  For 
example,  who  will  have  the  better  success  in  selling  a  yard  of 
calico  ;  the  boy  who  has  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  digging 
away  at  Greek  roots  and  the  like,  and  hardly  knows  calico  from 
buckskin,  or  the  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  dry  goods  store  ? 

Socrates.  Ah,  there  you  come  down* to  every-day  matters.  At 
the  outset,  I  admit,  your  native  born  dry  goods  clerk  will  probably 
more  easily  dispose  of  the  yard  of  calico  ;  but  in  five  years’  time, 

I  warrant  you,  your  college  boy  who  puts  his  mind  to  it,  will  have 
mastered  the  business  from  beginning  to  end,  besides  having  an 
active  interest  in  all  the  affairs,  of  the  world  outside  ;  while  your 
trained  dry  goods  clerk  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  still  be  meas¬ 
uring  off  his  calico.  How  was  it  with  your  own  son  ? 

Crito.  I  guess  he  was  green  enough  at  first,  but  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  the  business  from  the  bottom  up,  and  his  partner 
says  he  has  been  astonished  at  the  boy’s  progress. 

Soctates.  Then  you  will  admit  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  college  man,  in  the  end,  will  come  out  ahead  ? 

Crito.  I  guess  you  are  right. 

Socrates.  Now,  my  friend,  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  daughter? 

Crito.  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  same  rule  will  hold,  I  sup¬ 
pose. 

Socrates.  Then  a  woman’s  education  is  not  wasted,  if  she. 
makes  a  better  housekeeper  on  account  of  it  ? 

Crito.  No,  not  wasted  ;  but  those  with  little  learning  can  do 
such  things. 

Socrates.  So  successfully,  do  you  think  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  patient  endeavor.  I  know,  many  laugh¬ 
able  stories  are  told  of  the  blunders  of  college  women  in  regard 
to  the  practical  matters  of  the  home  ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  same  practical  questions  are  solved  by  the  college  woman, 
together  with  many  important  questions  of  hygiene  and  sanita¬ 
tion  formerly  not  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  home, — 
such  things  are  never  told  in  these  stories. 

Take  the  case  of  your  daughter  for  example.  You  say  that  she 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well  as  an  housekeeper,  and  has  man¬ 
aged  your  household  with  skill  and  economy.  Although  she  had 
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had  no  experience  in  that  line,  her  disciplined  mind  quickly 
grasped  the  situation,  and  she  very  rapidly  accomplished  results 
which  the  untrained  mind  would  have  spent  long  years  in  reach- 
ing. 

Then  you  say  she  takes  the  lead  among  her  friends,  her  influ¬ 
ence  has  spread,  and  her  culture  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  circle 
about  her.  Measured  by  the  extent  of  her  influence,  her  educa¬ 
tion  is  undoubtedly  of  more  value  to  herself  and  to  others  than 
it  would  be  if  she  were  directly  engaged  in  teaching.  She  has, 
unquestionably,  judged  rightly  as  to  her  proper  sphere.  Did  you 
not  say,  my  friend,  that  she  thought  she  was  not  fitted  to  do  her 
best  work  as  a  teacher  ? 

Crito.  So  she  says ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense  I  Of  course  she 
can  teach. 

Socrates.  Do  you  believe  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  like 
talents  ? 

Crito.  I  don’t  know  that  I  do. 

Socrates  You  laughed  at  the  idea  of  your  son’s  becoming  a 
teacher ;  he  has  had  the  same  training  as  your  daughter. 

Crito.  Yes,  but  he  will  make  a  better  business  man. 

Socrates.  Exactly ;  he  is  fitted  naturally  to  be  a  business  man, 
and  the  better  one  because  of  his  thorough  education.  So,  riglitly, 
you  place  him  where  he  belongs.  Now  here  is  Mr.  A.,  the  artist, 
would  3'ou  advise  him  to  become  a  grocer  ? 

Crito.  Certainly  not. 

Socrates.  And  Professor  B.,  how  would  he  succeed  as  a  banker  ? 

Crito.  I  should  hardly  care  to  patronize  his  bank. 

Socrates.  Probably  not,  and  simply  because  his  talents  lie  in 
another  direction.  Now,  how'  is  it  with  your  daughter  ?  She  feels 
that  she  can  make  her  life  most  useful  in  the  home  ;  you  have 
admitted  that  she  is  succeeding  in  her  work  :  furthermore  she  is 
a  great  comfort  to  her  mother,  and  you  can  better  afford  to  pay 
her  a  stipulated  salary  than  to  pay  doctor  bills  for  the  mother,  or 
hire  some  stranger  who  w'ould  not  manage  your  interests  nearly 
so  well.  Nevertheless,  you  wnsh  her  to  enter  upon  a  career  away 
from  home,  simply,  it  seems  to  me,  on  account  of  a  prejudice,^ — 
on  account  of  a  long-cherished  idea  that  an  educated  w’oman 
should  disdain  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  w’oman’s  life,  and  “do 
something,”  as  you  say,  which  generally  means  teaching.  She 
may  not  be  at  all  adapted  to  the  profession,  but  that  makes  no 
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difference,  and  so  she  suffers,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  suf¬ 
fers  likewise.  Witness  the  number  of  applicants  for  every 
vacancy  in  our  schools ; — girls  and  women,  many  of  them,  who 
turn  to  that  work  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  enough  learning  to  pass  the  requisite  examinations. 
There  is  need  of  teachers  of  course  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  need 
should  be  supplied  by  those  who  feel  that  they  are  fitted  for  this 
work  at  least  as  well  as  for  any  other.  There  is  also  need  of 
educated  women  in  many  departments  of  business,  and  as  house¬ 
keepers,  dressmakers,  nurses.  Society,  too,  needs  women  with 
broad  minds  and  cultured  intellects  to  take  it  in  hand  and  reform 
its  many  vices,  and  to  work  out  the  serious  problems  confronting 
it. 

But  especially,  my  dear  sir,  who  has  greater  need  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  knowledge  acquired  by  study  than  the  woman  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  a  home  and  family?  Who  has  more  influence,  or 
greater  power  to  turn  lives  toward  good  or  ill  ?  Surely  every 
step  should  be  taken  to  give  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
land  opportunities  for  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  Then 
indeed  we  may  hope  for  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  ! 

What,  going !  You  have  not  reached  your  destination,  friend 
Crito  ? 

Crito.  Yes,  I  shall  not  go  farther  today.  I  must  confess  that 
you  have  rather  upset  some  of  my  pet  theories,  and  I  shall  have 
to  meditate  over  the  matter.  Possibly  you  and  Aspasia  may  be 
right,  after  all. 

Socratei.  Ah  !  Well,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is  best. 
Please  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Aspasia.  You  need  not  fear  that 
her  education  will  be  wasted  I  Good  morning,  friend  Crito. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

REV.  A  D.  MAYO.  LL.  D. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  a  considerable  class  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  higher  educational  life  of  the  country,  and  a 
portion  of  the  press  supposed  to  best  represent  their  opinions, 
concerning  the  bill  to  restrict  immigration  on  the  line  of  Illiteracy 
now  before  Congress,  appears  to  us  to  l)etray  a  singularly  per¬ 
sonal,  provincial  and  un-American  estimate  of  the  intention  and 
scope  of  this  measure.  Nobody  denies  tliat  there  are  people  of 
both  native  and  foreign  birth  who,  in  a  general  fair  estimate  of 
fitness  for  American  citizenship,  would  l)e  adjudged  superior  to  an 
equal  number  of  college  professors  and  presidents,  editors  of 
widely  read  journals  and  ecclesiastics  of  high  degree.  The  state 
of  Massachusetts,  in  making  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  con¬ 
dition  of  suffrage  was  not  ignorant  that  such  exceptions  might  be 
found  within  her  own  limits.  But  the  two  distinguished  senators 
in  Congress  who  now  represent  her  appreciate  tlie  fact,  that 
neither  the  state  nor  the  nation  legislates  for  exceptional  persons; 
like  an  army,  all  turned  sliarp-shooters ;  but,  in  this  as  in  other 
matteis,  looks  to  large  results  and  deals  with  well-known  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  national  life.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  set  forth, 
what  one  is  surprised  to  find  any  educated  man  ignorant  of,  the 
fact  in  our  national  life  which  is  covered  by  the  word  illiteracy ; 
which,  within  the  last  decade,  has  been  so  much  in  evidence 
wherever  the  present  conditions  of  American  society  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Today  and  for  half  a  century  to  come  in  our  countiy,  that  will 
be  true  which  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  put  at  the  head  of  his  great 
missionary  sermon  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  “  Barbarism  our 
first  danger.”  Every  peril  to  American  society  proclaimed  from 
the  Capitol,  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  stump  runs  down  at 
last  into  the  chronic  curse  of  the  nation, —  as  the  old  Colonial  Yan¬ 
kee  law-makers  put  it  —  that  there  should  be  so  much  barbarism 
among  the  people  that  they  could  not  read  the  word  of  God  or 
understand  their  relations  to  this  world  and  the  time  in  which 
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they  lived.  A  portion  of  the  over-cultivated  critics  who  sit  up  on 
high  stools  judging  the  earth  are  just  now  repeating  the  old  law 
of  a  despotic  church  and  state  for  sixteen  centuries  ;  that  it  is  not 
reading  an4  writing  but  virtuous  ignorance  which  is  the  great 
need  of  the  country.  But  the  favorite  idea  of  the  “  contented 
peasantry,”  “  the  virtuous  poor  ”  and  “  the  honest  and  godly 
ignorant”  has  served  out  its  time,  even  in  countries  where  it 
would  seem  to  have  a  meaning.  Today  the  test  of  real  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  burning  conviction  that  the  bottom  peril  to  this  Re¬ 
public  is  the  illiteracy  in  every  section  of  a  sufficient  body  of  the 
people  to  endanger  the  higher  civilization  in  the  best ;  and,  in 
nearly  half  the  sbites  of  the  Union,  to  prove  a  positive  bar  to 
their  advancement  culminating  in  an  “impending  crisis”  only 
second  to  that  of  forty  years  ago. 

These  critics  in  church  and  state  do  not  seem  to  apprehend  the 
tremendous  abyss  of  meaning  that  is  covered  by  this  word  Illiter¬ 
acy,  that  within  the  past  ten  years  has  sprung  from  the  dictionary, 
like  Satan  revealed  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel’s  spear  from  the  toad 
squat  close  at  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  Eve.  Illiteracy  today  in 
the  United  States  of  America  means  two  things.  First,  it  means 
the  national  slum,  the  nation’s  “slough  of  despair”  in  which  is 
gathered  the  great  multitude  of  people  that  no  Commissioner  of 
the  Census  has  yet  or  can  yet  accurately  numerate ;  in  whom 
ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  are  rolled 
together  in  one  man  and  in  the  lowest  order  of  every  community, 
making  it  the  chronic  peril  of  the  best,  and  the  prophecy  of  An¬ 
archy  to  the  worst  community  in  both  sections  and  every  state. 

Second,  but  the  most  dangerous  of  the  numerous  “  flattering 
unctions  ”  we  are  “  laying  to  our  souls  ”  is  the  delusion  that  the 
nation’s  supreme  peril  is  •from  this  section  of  the  grand  army  of 
illiteracy.  The  worst  American  city  is  no  longer  in  danger  from 
its  slums,  when  it  awakes  and  summons  the  friends  of  law  and 
order  to  action.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  when  any  state  was  in  real  danger 
from  its  criminal  class.  The  greater  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  can  toss  off  the  Saint  Tammany,  its  Anarchist  and 
its  Lottery  like  a  barking  dog  or  a  summer  night’s  mosquito,  if 
the  intelligent  and  well-meaning  people  will  for  one  week  lay 
aside  the  wretched  little  social,  religious  and  political  prejudices, 
that  like  a  blinding  malaria  take  the  heart  out  of  the  grandest 
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city  and  leave  everything  sacred,  and  even  respectable,  open  to  be 
raided  by  the  social  outcast,  the  municipal  ruffian  and  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  politician.  The  real  danger  in  this  Republic  is  from  the 
upper  section  of  the  grand  array  of  illiteracy ;  the  millions  on 
millions  of  the  American  people,  foreign  or  native,  Anglo-Saxon 
or  “  Afro-American,”  who  know  just  enough  about  everything  to 
miss  the  valuable  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  most  deeply  con¬ 
cerns  the  private  life  or  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation.  What 
with  the  prodigious  development  in  the  North  since  the  close  of 
the  war ;  the  reckless  flinging  at  the  heads  of  all  the  needy  and 
discontented  peoples  in  Europe  the  most  precious  opportunities  of 
life  which  the  greatest  civilized  nations  still  dole  out  with  the 
most  careful  regard  to  their  probable  use  ;  even  our  older  and 
most  conservative  states  are  being  crowded  with  a  population 
which,  not  inferior  in  the  ordinary  moralities,  well  intentioned 
and  intensely  ambitious  of  success,  are  yet  so  incompetent  to 
appreciate  or  even  understand  the  civilization  to  which  they  have 
come  ;  multitudes  even  a  stranger  to  the  national  language  ;  that 
they  have  already  become  the  “  terrible  temptation  ”  to  the  two 
most  dangerous  classes  in  a  Republic. 

The  two  chronic  perils  of  Republican  society  are  the  boundless 
opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  and  the  open  field  for  distinction 
in  public  life.  The  ability  to  “  make  money  ”  is  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  culture  of  any  sort  and  too  often  has  no  close  relation  to 
the  fundamental  moralities  of  life.  If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  statisticians,  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men  worth  flOO,- 
000  in  our  country  have  risen  from  financial  and  often  social 
obscurity,  there  is  certainly  a  shadow  side  to  what  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed.  to  vaunt  as  a  great  national  opportunity.  If  true,  this 
certainly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nobody  disputes  ;  that  while 
many  of  these  fortunate  men  and  women  have  grown  in  manhood 
as  in  wealth,  it  is  also  true  that  too  many  of  them  have  carried 
up  into  their  new^  life  the  mental  and  moral  weaknesses,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  narrow,  hard  and  generally  unsatisfactory  type  of 
character  that  is,  in  itself,  the  worse  element  of  poverty. 

To  this  class,  everywhere  increasing  and  made  doubly  formid¬ 
able  by  the  great  facility  the  system  of  financial  combination 
which  is  at  once  the  great  privilege  and  peril  of  our  new  industrial 
civilization,  the  presence  of  what  I  call  the  upper  section  of  the 
army  of  illiteracy  is  such  a  temptation  to  the  peculiar  despotism 
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of  accumulated  wealth  as  never  was  and  certainly  in  this  Repub¬ 
lic,  has  not  yet  been  resisted.  The  air  resounds  with  the  outcry 
from  several  millions  of  American  workmen,  even  in  the  foremost 
states  of  the  North  where  every  prize  of  life  is  hung  up  before 
every  child  ;  and  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  seems  to 
l)e  holding  society  from  an  earthquake  of  social  and  industrial 
revolution.  Amid  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  civil  war  of  opinions 
and  claims,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly.  It  is  the  ignorance  of 
several  millions  of  American  workmen,  not  only  in  letters  but  in 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  American  society  or  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  at  all  that  leaves  them  on  every  side  exposed  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  Godless,  heartless  and  unpatriotic  wealth.  If  all  the 
navies  of  Europe  with  Japan  thrown  in  were  to  undertake  the 
subjection  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  they  could  only  destroy  what 
was  in  range  of  their  big  guns,  for  a  great  battle  ship  needs 
deep  water,  and  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  harbors  and  rivers 
from  Mt.  Desert  to  the  tip  of  Florida  which  one  of  them  could 
navigate;  and  twenty  miles  inland  there  would  be  a  wall  of  blue 
and  gray,  ten  millions  strong,  and  behind  that  the  half  of  North 
America  that  makes  and  unmakes  the  greater  New  Yorks  at  its 
will.  If  the  15,000,000  of  people  in  the  Northern  States  who 
now  represent  this  clamorous  protest  against  the  despotism  of 
wealth  were  possessed  of  the  intelligence,  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  American  citizenship,  which  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Adams  and  Franklin  had  in  view  when  they  built  the  new  repub¬ 
lic,  there  would  be  no  deep  sea  of  illiteracy  in  which  these  great 
piratical  craft  could  manmuvre. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  great  Baptist  revivalist.  Elder 
Knapp,  was  at  his  favorite 'occupation  of  “whale-ing”  the  liquor 
sellers  and  gamblers  of  the  new  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  lower 
orders  undertook  to  suppress  him  by  mob  law.  They  surrounded 
his  church,  packed  with  eager  hearers,  woke  the  echoes  with 
fiendish  yells  and  profane  cursings,  and  threw  stones  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  weaker  sisters  inside  began  to  faint;  when  the  jolly 
old  evangelist  leaned  over  the  pulpit  with  beaming  countenance 
saying,  “Don’t  be  alarmed  my  female  friends.  This  house  is  now 
so  full  of  God’s  people  that  Satan  himself  couldn’t  get  in  if  he 
should  try.”  The  industrial  problem  of  our  great  and  prosperous 
North  will  only  be  solved  when  these  millions  of  our  people,  who 
now  threaten  society  itself  by  their  protest,  heartily  accept  that 
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vast  and  beneficent  provision  for  education  of  every  description 
which,  in  one  generation,  would  fill  every  state  and  city  with  an 
industrial  class  too  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  correctly  informed 
of  their  rights  to  be  in  any  permanent  and  harmful  way  oppressed 
by  any  form  of  financial  combination,  legislative  perversion,  or 
extra  judicial  injunction. 

Of  course,  we  must  stop  the  inflow  from  everywhere  that,  in 
one  generation,  would  make  this  Republic  the  mental  and  moral 
sewer  of  all  nations.  Then,  revise  our  public  education,  so  that 
it  shall  fit  the  present  national  need;  and,  whatever  else  we  do, 
unite  all  the  forces  of  the  higher  civilization  to  lift  up  the  upper 
and  dredge  the  lower  section  of  the  slough  of  illiteracy.  The 
thing  can  be  done.  And  if  a  few  thousand  great  men,  who  now 
go  about  burdened  with  a  sense  of  infinite  responsibility  for  the 
perils  of  the  nation  would  simply  take  off  their  professional  uni¬ 
forms  and  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves  at  the  great  national  enter¬ 
prise  of  educating  the  American  people  up  to  the  point  of  taking 
good  care  of  themselves,  there  would  be  more  hope  for  Israel  just 
ahead. 

And  the  corresponding  peril  of  the  well  meaning  illiteracy  of 
Avhich  I  speak  is  that,  when  these  great  masses  of  people  attempt 
to  use  the  true  American  method  of  industrial  and  political  com¬ 
bination  for  their  own  relief,  they  more  than  ever  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  ignorance,  not  so  much  of  letters,  as  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  human  society  and  the  conditions  of  Republi¬ 
can  government.  For  these  are  so  numerous  and  complex  that 
probably  the  majority  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  world  are 
still  in  honest  doubt,  of  the  possibility  of  building  a  permanent 
aiationality  on  our  present  American  foundations.  The  genius 
and  talent  for  executive  leadership  is  nowhere  so  largely  developed 
as  in  our  country,  crowded  with  the  ambitious,  able,  and  too  often 
unscrupulous  young  men  and  women  from  eveiywhere.  Even 
the  greatest,  wisest  and  most  patriotic  statesman  in  a  Republic 
must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  his  greatest  temptation ;  the  call 
,  to  adjust  himself  to  the  will  of  a  great  constituency,  incapable  of 
broad  and  correct  views  and  in  the  hands  of  that  most  pestilent 
class  on  earth,  from  the  dawn  of  history  the  curse  of  every  civili¬ 
zation,  the  industrial,  social  and  political  demagogue  who  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  well-intentioned  illiteracy  of 
the  vast  bodies  he  represents.  There  is  nothing  more  contagious 
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than  the  delusion  of  great  bodies  of  well  meaning  people.  It 
shakes  the  faith  and,  sooner  or  later,  changes  the  most  sacred  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  men  to  whom  we  look  for  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
tact  to  stand  by  the  truth  at  all  hazards. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  are  so  many  able  and  powerful 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are  moved  to  oppress,  con¬ 
fuse  and  generally  use  the  army  of  illiteracy  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  the  supreme  weakness  and  peril  of  American  life 
is  this  vast  fallow  land  of  national  illiteracy,  which  grows  its  ever 
springing  crop  of  demagogues;  like  the  southern  river  bottoms, 
three  crops  in  a  year.  Our  first  battle  in  the  coming  century  is 
to  be  fought  against  the  organization  of  the  demogogue  in  every 
region  of  American  life;  the  vast  array  of  powerful,  brilliant, 
ambitious  men  and  women  who,  as  far  as  they  are  honest  at  all, 
honestly  believe  in  the  delusions  of  the  multitudes  they  represent; 
even  are  lifted  up  with  the  conceit  that  they  are  the  apostles  of  a 
new  order  of  human  affairs.  With  such  a  leadership  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  betterment  of  any  real  disability  or  calamity  which 
may  oppress  any  considerable  number  of  our  people. 

Beset  with  such  tremendous  perils,  this  one  hope  remains. 
Hitherto,  in  any  crisis  that  involved  the  nation’s  life  or  any  seri¬ 
ous  abatement  of  the  American  order  of  society,  it  has  been  found 
that  what  we  call  in  a  large  way  the  grand  army  of  Education, 
often  at  fearful  cost,  has  finally  prevailed; — so  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  could  truly  say:  “You  can  cheat  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  cheat  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.”  The  supreme 
object  of  Education  in  this  country  is,  not  to  impart  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  few  branches  in  schools,  or  to  do  several  other  things 
that  now  appear  to  fill  the  minds  of  some  of  our  great  educators. 
It  is,  so  to  awaken  and  direct  the  natural  faculties,  train  the 
character,  and  develop  the  executive  power  of  every  sort  and 
condition  of  our  people,  that,  over  and  above  all  the  mischief  that 
can  be  wrought  by  the  despot  and  the  demagogue  and  their  natural 
constituency,  there  will  always  be  on  hand  a  reserve  for  God  and 
the  country  that  “cannot  be  cheated  all  the  time”  and  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  headed  towards  the  haven  of 
the  glorious  Republican  nationality  of  the  Fathers.  The  object 
of  the  election  laws  in  New  England,  of  the  similar  laws  now  be¬ 
ing  passed  in  several  of  the  Southern  states  and  of  the  bill  to 
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restrict  immigration  now  before  Congress,  is  not  a  chimerical  at¬ 
tempt  to  abolish  illiteracy,  or  to  draw  the  wavering  line  between 
an  educated  criminal  and  a  “poor  but  honest”  ignoramus.  It  is 
a  simple,  sensible,  American  attempt  to  prevent  that  massing  of 
the  forces  of  Illiteracy  which,  now,  in  every  great  city  and  in  the 
most  cultivated  states  of  the  north,  no  less  than  in  the  Black  Belt 
and  the  mountain  wilderness  of  the  South,  has  already  become 
the  peril  of  the  Republic. 


EDUCA  TION  IN  HA  WAIL 

MRS.  CORA  D.  MARTIN.  LANSING,  MICH. 

Perhaps  no  spot  on  the  globe  has  more  fully  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  control  and  dominate 
affairs  than  the  little  island  group  whose  important  location  has 
recently  brought  it  into  so  great  prominence.  Foe  here,  in  the 
short  space  of  seventy-five  years,  through  the  agency  of  a  mere 
handful  of  whites,  comparatively  speaking,  barbarism  has  given 
place  to  civilization,  and  an  aboriginal  feudal  despotism  has  been 
replaced  by  a  wise  and  provident  government,  albeit  by  force  of 
circumstances  a  veritable  oligarchy. 

Yery  fortunate  it  was  for  the  future  of  Hawaii  that  the  first 
white  settlers  were  largely  an  intelligent  and  philanthropic  class 
who  entered  so  heartily  into  the  work  of  regenerating  and  civiliz¬ 
ing  these  irresponsible  children  of  the  tropics  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  old  missionaries  yet  survives  “  like  a  dim  radiance 
still  traveling  onward  into  space  from  an  orb  turned  black  and 
cold.”  And  so  the  steady  and  systematic  educational  policy  that 
has  been  followed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  given  to  all 
the  islands  free  and  universal  education,  with  a  system  in  many 
respects  the  counterpart  of  our  own. 

The  theory  is  that  the  government  owes  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  children  under  its  control,  and  hence  that  it  should 
not  only  furnish  good  and  sufficient  schools,  but  also  see  to  it  that 
all  children,  irrespective  of  race,  class,  or  color,  shall  attend  them. 
Thus  the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  to  attend  school  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  regularity,  unless  excused  for  sickness  or  some  equally  valid 
cause  ;  and  one  or  more  truant  officers  are  appointed  in  each  dis- 
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trict  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced.  These  officers  are  usually 
native  Hawaiians,  but  a  few  Chinese  or  Portuguese  are  employed 
in  localities  chiefly  populated  by  these  nationalities. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small,  remote  districts,  the  schools 
are  now  all  taught  in  English,  though  until  comparatively  recent 
date  the  government  schools  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.:  the  so-called 
“common  schools”  taught  by  natives  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
and  the  “  select  schools  ”  taught  in  English.  In  the  former  tui¬ 
tion  was  free ;  in  the  latter  a  small  fee  was  charged.  As  the 
natives  became  more  ambitious  for  their  children,  they  began 
transferring  them  to  the  English  schools  for  the  completion  of 
their  education,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  preparation  of  the 
former  was  very  inadequate  for  the  latter.  Therefore,  from  time 
to  time  the  Hawaiian  schools  Avere  replaced  by  English  at  the 
request  of  the  natives  themselves. 

With  this  change  of  base  all  the  government  schools  were  made 
free,  with  the  provision  that  the  government  may  establish  a  pay 
school  in  an}’  district  which  also  contains  a  free  school  affording 
the  same  grade  of  instruction.  At  present  there  are  only  three 
pay  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

1.  The  Government  Reform  School,  organized  in  1865  and  sit¬ 
uated  at  Honolulu. 

2.  The  High  School  at  Hilo,  the  largest  town  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii. 

3.  The  Honolulu  High  School,  organized  in  1895,  which  occu¬ 
pies  palatial  quarters,  the  government  having  purchased  for  its 
use  what  was  the  most  costly  private  residence  in  the  country,  it 
having  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  late  Princess  Ruth,  a 
sister  of  Kamehameha  IV.  and  V.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  large 
and  beautiful  grounds  in  which  are  also  two  buildings  suitable  for 
teachers’  residences.  In  this  connection  we  would  mention  the 
normal  school  that  is  also  at  present  accommodated  in  this  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  educational  departure,  and  has  but  two  teach¬ 
ers,  with  an  attendance  of  about  fifty.  One  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  is  used  as  a  [iractice  school,  and  here  the 
normal  students  are  sent  in  turn  to  take  charge  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  regular  teacher  selected  with  special  reference  to 
fitness  for  this  work. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  education  in  Hawaii,  it  was  in 
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1822,  about  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries, 
that  the  first  spelling  book  was  published ;  and  such  was  the, 
eagerness  for  learning  that  two  thousand  natives  learned  to  read 
within  the  next  two  years.  As  early  as  1831  the  seminary  at 
Lahainaluna  on  Maui  was  started,  still  existing  as  a  government 
school  that  combines  academic  and  industrial  training.  The  first 
constitution  of  the  islands,  promulgated  in  1840.  included  a  law 
providing  for  a  school  “  wherever  parents  having  fifteen  or  more 
children  suitable  to  attend  school,  live  close  together.”  In  1843 
the  school  work  of  the  islands  was  organized  as  a  department  of 
government  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in  1865  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly  passed  an  act  placing  the  school  system  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  education.  The  legislature  of 
1896  raised  this  bureau  of  education  to  the  rank  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  department,  making  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ex-officio 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  six  associate  commissioners 
constituting  a  board  that  now  has  full  control  of  all  public  educa¬ 
tional  affairs. 

As  the  legislature  meets  every  two  years,  its  appropriations  are 
made  for  biennial  periods ;  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
period  ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  aggregated  $455,331.55,  a  liberal 
provision  for  a  country  having  but  little  over  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  This  appropriation  was  all  for  current  expenses, 
including  repairs  on  buildings  ;  but  in  addition  about  $30,000  was 
during  this  period  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses 
and  teachers’  cottages.  For  in  most  of  the  country  districts  there 
are  neither  hotels  nor  boarding  houses  ;  and  if  the  department 
would  retain  the  services  of  competent  teachers,  it  must  provide 
them  with  comfortable  buildings,  in  which  they  keep  house  as 
best  as  they  may,  the  free  rent  being  some  compensation  for  the 
additional  labor. 

The  number  of  government  schools  of  all  grades  is  132  (includ¬ 
ing  one  night  school  and  the  three  pay  schools),  employing  280 
teachers,  their  monthly  salaries  aggregating  something  over  $15,- 
000.  These  salaries  are  annual  and  payable  each  month  by  sep¬ 
arate  drafts.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  is 
about  thirty-five. 

In  appointing  teachers,  race  lines  are  almost  entirely  disre¬ 
garded  ;  and  white  principals  with  native  assistants,  or  vice  versa, 
work  together  without  friction  as  far  as  the  race  question  is  con- 
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cerned.  According  to  the  last  printed  report  the  nationalities 
represented  by  teachers  were  as  follows :  Hawaiian  (including 
those  of  pure  and  mixed  blood),  40  per  cent.:  American,  37  per 
cent.;  British,  17  per  cent.  The  remaining  six  per  cent,  belonged 
to  various  nationalities,  and  many  of  those  classed  as  American 
or  British  were  born  on  the  islands,  though  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  same  report  gives  the  percentage  of  male  and  female  teach¬ 
ers  as  43  and  57  per  cent,  respectively. 

Formerly  the  regulations  concerning  the  qualifications  of  teach¬ 
ers  were  very  lax,  but  there  are  now  annual  examinations  through¬ 
out  the  islands  for  certificates  of  two  grades,  primary  and  gram¬ 
mar,  the  former  being  the  only  one  made  compulsory.  Candidates 
for  this  grade  are  examined  in  mental  arithmetic,  written  arith¬ 
metic  to  percentage,  reading,  spelling,  dictation,  composition, 
English  grammar,  geography,  penmanship  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  An  average  standing  of  85  per  cent,  entitles  the  candidate 
to  a  first-class  primary  grade  certificate  valid  for  three  years  ;  an 
average  of  75  per  cent,  to  a  second-class  valid  for  two  years  ;  an 
average  of  65  per  cent,  to  a  third-class  valid  for  one  year. 

Candidates  for  grammar  grades  are,  in  addition  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  examined  in  algebra,  geometry,  physiology,  physical  geogra¬ 
phy,  general,  American  and  Hawaiian  history,  and  theory  and  art 
of  teaching.  An  average  standing  of  90  per  cent.,  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  five  years’  successful 
experience  in  the  schoolroom,  gives  a  life  diploma  ;  an  average  of 
85  per  cent,  a  certificate  good  for  four  yeai’s  ;  80  per  cent,  one  for 
three  years ;  and  75  per  cent,  a  two-year  certificate.  The  exam¬ 
ination  questions  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in 
general  compare  quite  favorably  with  those  used  in  the  states. 
As  salaries  are  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  grade  of  certifi¬ 
cate  held,  especially  with  teachers  beginning  the  work,  there  is 
considerable  incentive  for  gaining  the  higher  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  132  government  schools,  there  are  63  inde¬ 
pendent  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  nearly  4000.  More 
than  half  of  these  schools  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment 
are  found  in  Honolulu,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  very  good 
work  along  lines  which  the  government  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
undertake.  Though  the  government  does  not  exercise  direct 
control  over  tliese  schools,  there  are  certain  statutory  require¬ 
ments  which  compel  any  person  wishing  to  open  an  independent 
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school  to  make  application  in  writing,  furnishing  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  moral  character  and  scholarship,  the  same  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  petition  for  such  school  signed  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  those  whose  children  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
principal  independent  schools  are  the  following  ; 

The  Boys’  Seminary  at  Lahainaluna  on  Maui  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  at  East  Maui  there  is  a  seminary  for  girls,  under 
control  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions.  This  board  also  sup¬ 
ports  two  boarding  schools  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii :  one  for  boys 
at  Hilo,  one  for  girls  at  Kohala ;  and  at  Honolulu  it  carries  on  the 
work  of  Kawaiahao  Seminary,  another  of  the  six  institutions 
wherein  nearly  350  Hawaiian  girls  are  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  household  arts  and  methods  of  civilized  life,  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  school  course.  Of  these  girls’  schools  one  is  in 
charge  of  a  sisterhood  of  the  Angelican  Church  Mission,  a  second 
is  in  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  and  a  third  is  a  part  of 
the  Kamehameha  school  work.  The  Angelican  church  also  has  a 
boys’  school  known  as  lolani  College,  and  the  largest  enrollment 
of  any  educational  institution  on  the  islands  is  found  at  St.  Louis 
College,  a  school  for  boys  conducted  by  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Kamehameha  schools  at  Honolulu  call  for  more  extended 
mention,  since  they  represent  the  effort  of  a  native  Hawaiian 
woman  of  high  rank  to  benefit  her  own  race.  Mrs.  Bernice  Pau- 
ahi  Bishop  was  great  grand-daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.  and  the 
wife  of  C.  R.  Bishop  of  the  Honolulu  banking  house  of  Bishop  & 
Co.  Her  husband  possessed  ample  means  and  she  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  so  at  her  death  in  1884,  she  left  her  own  large  property 
valued  at  ^474,000  with  an  annual  income  of  ''!'3G,000,  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  these  schools, 
which  now  include  a  girls’  boarding  school,  a  boys’  school  that 
combines  industrial  training  with  ordinary  school  instruction,  and 
a  preparatory  department  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Bishop  having  sup¬ 
plemented  his  wife’s  bequest  with  laige  gilts  from  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  the  school  has  been  organized  and  equipped  most  liberally. 
The  boys’  school  has  commodious  and  well  equip[)ed  work  shops, 
its  industrial  course  including  tailoring,  printing,  turning  and 
carpentering  and  training  in  mechanics.  Many  of  the  electrical 
appliances,  pulleys,  etc.,  used  in  the  various  shops  are  made  in  the 
machine  shops,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  full  course  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  the  wisdom  of  this  manual  training.  The  last 
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report  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  says,  “  The  boys 
who  have  passed  the  full  course  at  Kamehameha  are  beginning  to 
fill  various  worthy  positions  in  life  and  are  proving  themselves 
able  men  for  the  work  they  undertake.”  There  are  about  two 
hundred  in  this  school,  with  fifty  in  the  preparatory  department. 
All  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  large 
grounds  are  in  keeping.  The  museum,  built  of  lava  blocks 
quarried  nearby,  is  a  beautiful  building  both  within  and  without, 
and  contains  many  curious  native  relics,  including  some  of  the 
famous  feather  cloaks  made  of  countless  tiny  golden  feathers 
plucked  from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Oo,  only  one  growing 
under  each  wing.  Here  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  shells,  corals, 
birds,  native  implements,  and  other  curios  from  the  islands  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  Pacific. 

Another  brancli  of  educational  work  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Free  Kindergarten  and  Children’s  Aid  Association  that  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1895  and  suj>ports  the  following  free  kindergartens  : — 
Hawaiian,  enrolling  44  ;  Japanese,  54  ;  Portuguese,  84  ;  Chinese, 
80 ;  foreign,  100. 

These  are  all  in  Honolulu,  and  in  October,  1896,  8500  was 
pledged  by  friends  of  the  a.<sociation  for  the  support  of  a  mixed 
kindergarten  for  a  year,  to  l)e  under  the  same  supervision  as  the 
others.  Palama  chapel  was  tendered  rent  free  by  the  Central 
Union  church,  and  here  little  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese  and 
Hawaiians  aie  gathered  from  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
orderly  room  with  its  pictures  and  flowers  silently  preaching  the 
gospel  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  to  its  little  inmates,  as  also  to 
the  mothers  who  frequently  come  here  to  gaze  in  awed  enjoyment 
at  tlie  unwonted  surroundings.  This  school  is  still  carried  on  by 
tlie  same  private  subscription  which  organized  it,  and  that  the  old 
missionary  spirit  is  yet  rife  in  the  islands  is  very  apparent  in  all 
this  kindergarten  work,  the  standing  committees  including  the 
names  of  many  who  are  foremost  in  other  good  works.  There  is 
one  other  kindeigarten,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-four,  at  Ewa 
Plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from  Honolulu,  the  entire  expense 
of  which  is  borne  by  the  Ewa  Sugar  Co.,  though  it  came  into 
existence  through  the  effoi  ts  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Associa¬ 
tion.  Tliis  society  has  also  organized  a  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  Honolulu,  at  which  any  girl  of  good  health  and  high 
moral  character,  possessing  a  common  school  education,  can  fit 
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herself  as  a  kindergarten  teacher  free  of  tuition,  provided  she 
gives  five  mornings  a  week  to  the  work  of  the  free  kindergartens. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  tuition  of  five  dollars  a  month.  The  girls  of 
Kawaiahao  Seminary  are  encouraged  to  show  an  interest  in  this 
work,  being  quite  frequently  made  assistants  ;  and  the  effect 
upon  the  girls  themselves  is  so  encouraging  that  it  is  hoped  this 
may  open  one  more  suitable  avenue  of  employment  for  Hawaiian 
girls  after  they  leave  the  seminary. 

The  Chinese  residents  maintain  a  number  of  small  schools 
taught  in  their  own  language,  although  all  the  children  of  legal 
school  age  must  also  attend  regularly  at  one  of  the  government 
schools  taught  in  English.  Mills’  Institute  is  a  private  school  for 
Chinese  conducted  by  Frank  W.  Damon,  who  has  long  been  much 
interested  in  the  conversion  and  enlightenment  of  the  “heathen 
Chinee  ”  and  does  much  mission  work  among  them.  In  fact,  the 
first  free  kindergarten  in  Honolulu  was  opened  by  him  in  1892, 
in  connection  with  the  Chinese  mission;  and  excellent  work  is 
still  being  done  in  this  little  mission  kindergarten. 

But  of  the  independent  schools  Oahu  College  heads  the  list  in 
importance  and  represents  the  higher  education,  being  a  fitting 
school  for  the  best  colleges  in  “  the  States.”  It  was  founded  as 
early  as  1841  and  intended  by  the  missionaries  for  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  being  called  the  Punahou  school  from  the  district  in  which 
it  was  located,  just  in  the  outskirts  of  Honolulu.  It  has  developed 
into  a  flourishing  college  with  both  boarding  and  day  departments, 
and  a  preparatory  department  located  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  laboratory  and  scientific  departments  are  whll  equipped,  and 
an  endowment  of  ^(285, 000,  together  with  quite  a  landed  estate, 
gives  generous  support  to  this  college  of  which  the  American  resi¬ 
dents  are  so  proud.  The  main  building,  costing  870,000,  was  quite 
recently  completed  and  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  the  interior  entirely 
finished  in  natural  woods,  the  magnificent  stair-case  with  its 
carved  balustrade  of  polished  koa  wood  l^eing  a  noticeable  feature. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds,  it  is  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  stately  trees  ;  and  the  tall  eucalyptus, 
the  graceful  algeroba,  the  stately  palm,  the  wide-spreading 
umbrella  tree,  and  many  other  trees  and  tropical  plants  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  substantial  and  handsome  buildings  scattered 
about  the  grounds.  President  Hosmer,  a  most  courteous  and 
scholarly  gentleman,  is  assisted  by  a  small  but  able  faculty. 
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The  school  census  is  taken  every  six  years  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  last  census,  taken  over  a  year  ago, 
shows  over  14,286  children  within  the  legal  school  age,  while  the 
statistics  compiled  Dec.  31,  1896,  give  10,189  attending  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  and  3,834  in  independent  schools,  a  difference  of 
only  263  between  those  of  school  age  and  those  actually  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  surely  a  good  showing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  truant 
law.  Classified  as  to  nationality,  the  14,286  are  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 


Hawaiian  (full),  5,467 

Hawaiian  (part),  2,437 

Hawaiian  born  (both  parents  foreign,)  4,505 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  812 

South  Sea  Islanders,  6 

White  foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  1,059 


A  table  giving  the  attendance  for  the  last  forty-two  years  shows 
that,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  native  population,  an  enrollment  of 
12,432  in  1854  dropped  to  6,252  in  1876  ;  but  within  the  twenty 
years  just  closed,  owing  to  the  increase  of  foreigners,  the  school 
census  has  more  than  regained  its  former  number. 

This  increase  of  foreigners  is  an  unmistakable  index  of  the 
future.  Through  lack  of  vital  force  and  through  intermarriage, 
the  natives  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  a  composite  race 
which,  together  with  foreigners  born  on  the  islands  and  those 
taking  up  their  residence  there,  will  in  time  compose  almost  the 
entire  population.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  problem  of  the  future 
such  an  indeterminate  one.  The  intermarriage  of  Hawaiians  and 
Chinese  is  on  the  increase  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  combination 
of  all,  as  the  courtesy,  mirthfulness,  indolence  and  lack  of  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  former,  united  with  the  stolid,  serious,  industrious 
and  persevering  nature  of  the  Oriental,  produces  very  good 
results. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  native  characteristics  agree  that 
the  average  native,  though  docile,  intelligent,  affectionate  and 
lovable  in  many  respects,  is  yet  so  lacking  in  both  physical  and 
mental  stamina,  and  naturally  so  devoid  of  the  moral  fiber  which 
resists  temptation,  that  it  is  unwise  to  place  him  in  positions  of 
great  trust  or  executive  responsibility.  Nor  is  this  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  centuries  of  heathenism  that  preceded  a  half-century 
of  civilization.  Yet  so  puzzling  is  the  problem  now  confronting 
the  so-called  missionary  element  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Hawaiian  boys  and  girls  self-supporting,  that  much  is  being  said 
in  favor  of  more  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
introduction  of  experimental  local  industries. 

A  native  Hawaiian  is  rarely  found  who  cannot  read  and  write 
his  own  language ;  every  little  hamlet  with  a  dozen  children  of 
school  age,  has  its  school  open  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 
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Nor  is  it  surprising  to  learn  in  this  land  where  all  the  better  class 
of  residents  are  so  alive  to  the  need  of  universal  education,  that, 
so  far  as  the  younger  portion  of  the  population  is  concerned,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
nation,  being  even  less  than  in  many  states  of  our  own  boasted 
America.  Reading  circles  have  been  established  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  islands,  and  for  two  yeai*s  past  a  successful  summer  school 
for  teachers  has  been  held  in  Honolulu. 

True  it  is  that  the  school  population  is  a  most  heterogeneous 
mass  to  be  harmonized  and  in  some  way  made  homogeneous ;  but 
the  cultured  and  progressive  Americans  who  are  at  the  fore  have 
already  accomplished  so  much  as  to  assure  us  that  Hawaii’s  edu¬ 
cational  problems  will  all  be  solved  in  due  time,  especially  since 
Uncle  Sam  has  extended  his  protecting  care  to  these  far-away 
islands. 


CO- OPERA  TION  IN  EDUCA  TION. 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  LL.  D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

CORRELATION  and  coordination  have  had  their  day.  Warm 
discussion  ceases  for  a  little,  while  authorities  are  arrang¬ 
ing  courses  of  study.  Children  will  in  the  end  profit  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  profit  will  lie  along  the  line  of  intellectual  training. 
Advance  may  be  more  rapid:  results  may  be  more  permanent. 
Admit  that  one  year  or  more  may  be  saved  in  preparation  of 
youth  for  active  life  —  that  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  scientists 
may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  from  a  point  a  little  nearer  their 
birth  —  that  greater  mental  acumen  will  secure  more  cash  within 
a  given  period  —  does  it  follow  that  the  world  will  be  by  so  much 
the  gainer?  To  make  a  living  is  desirable  but  to  develop  a  true 
and  noble  life  is  far  more  desirable.  The  man  whose  name  is 
preserved  only  in  records  of  probate  is  not  the  equal  as  a  factor 
in  the  world’s  advancement  of  him  whose  name  is  written  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  fellowmen.  Great  wealth  acquired  by  inherit¬ 
ance  is  rapidl}'^  dissipated.  Stalwart  character  shaped  by  per¬ 
vasive  influences  from  the  life  of  the  true  teacher  is  renewed 
with  increasing  force  and  beauty  in  generation  after  generation. 
These  assertions  may  be  trite,  literally  worn  out  —  but  less 
trite  may  be  found  the  discussion  of  coiiperation  in  education.  To 
one  phase  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  confine  myself. 

Clubs  abound.  Some  are  organized  for  selfish  ends.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  selfish  in  its  lower  signification  but  in  the  better 
sense  of  self-improvement.  Whist  clubs,  dancing  clubs,  ball 
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clubs,  social  clubs,  etc.,  have  only  pleasure  or  profit  as  their  end. 
Historical  clubs,  art  clubs,  science  clubs,  etc.,  have  the  nobler  aim 
of  self-improvement  helped  forward  by  combination  of  kindred 
spirits. 

There  are  also  clubs  entirely  altruistic.  Such  are  charitable 
clubs  concerned  with  the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering  —  mis¬ 
sion  clubs  in  support  of  efforts  to  advance  the  spiritual  condition 
of  benighted  peoples  in  other  lands.  These  and  like  organiza¬ 
tions  devote  their  energies  to  the  good  of  others  and  often  at  the 
sacrifice  of  self. 

But  clubs  are  in  existence  of  mixed  character  seeking  the  good 
of  others  through  self-improvement.  School  masters’  clubs  are  in 
evidence.  Not  until  Froebel  turned  the  thought  of  teachers 
toward  little  children  and  so  gave  to  teachers’  associations  a 
purely  altruistic  trend,  did  the  thought  of  enlisting  parents  in 
educational  work  take  shape.  Mothers  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  kindergarten  work.  Though  in  some  measure  their 
interest  may  have  a  selfish  element,  since  the  kindergartner 
relieves  the  mother  for. a  part  of  the  day  of  the  oversight  of  rest¬ 
less  and  inquisitive  children,  the  benefit  apparent  to  the  children 
in  a  wise  direction  of  their  activities  and  in  the  formation  of  care¬ 
ful  habits,  has  brought  parents  into  cordial  cooperation  with 
teachers  and  has  led  to  improvement  in  the  homes. 

Cooperation  finds  a  new  field  opened  by  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  University,  in  “  Child  Study.”  Here  the  parent  is 
at  first  the  prime  factor  in  the  cooperative  process.  The  plan  of 
study  is  clearly  outlined  by  the  no  less  important  factor,  though 
of  necessity  the  less  prominent  —  the  teacher  or  the  student  in 
psychology. 

Why  should  coboperation  end  at  the  point  where  it  can  be  made 
more  effective  ?  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  mothers.  The 
past  two  years  have  been  prolific  of  “  Mothers’  Clubs.”  Their 
scope  embraces  the  entire  domain  of  educational  agencies  employed 
in  the  development  of  a  complete  manhood.  To  use  the  words  of 
a  leader :  “We  hope  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the 
method  of  bringing  up  children.  We  want  them  to  be  better, 
nobler,  purer  men  and  women.”  Local,  state  and  national  organi¬ 
zation  has  resulted  in  a  “Congress  of  Mothers,”  holding  an 
annual  session.  Their  organ  is  “The  Mothers’  Voice,”  a  monthly 
publication  of  sixteen  quarto  pages  —  a  voice  thrilling  with  inter- 
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€8t.  “We  hope  to  induce  mothers  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
children’s  teachers”  is  a  strong  appeal  for  coooperation.  The 
mother’s  hand  is  extended.  Will  the  teacher  grasp  it?  Already 
the  answer  comes  in  a  few  localities  —  “  We  are  ready  for  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together.” 

Who  can  estimate  the  result  of  sympathetic  mothers’  and  teach¬ 
ers’  clubs  upon  the  future  of  American  citizenship? 

At  the  foundation  of  a  right  education  lies  sound  health. 
Teachers  grope  blindly  in  ignorance  of  a  child’s  physical  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  a  mother  understands.  Mothers  are  blind  to  habits 
which  a  teacher’s  practiced  eye  detects.  Defective  vision,  imper¬ 
fect  hearing,  often  bring  children  under  severe  censure  at  school. 
A  word  of  explanation  from  the  mother  would  locate  the  child  in 
the  school-room  at  the  most  favorable  point  for  overcoming  the 
defect.  Children  fall  into  habits  of  sitting,  standing  or  walking 
which  eventuate  in  distortion  of  the  bod3\  The  teacher  by  coun¬ 
selling  with  the  mother  may  secure  help  in  their  correction.  The 
child  may  be  known  to  the  mother  as  possessing  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  which  the  mother  has  found  the  way  of  mitigating  but 
not  of  entire  control.  The  wise  teacher  will  gladly  coooperate 
with  every  sensible  mother  in  the  use  of  like  methods  of  discipline. 
I  use  the  word  semihle  advisedly  for  I  am  aware  that  home  train¬ 
ing  is  not  always  the  most  judicious.  Conferences  of  parties  in 
interest  will  bear  favorably  upon  the  home  as  well  as  upon  the 
school. 

Personal  indulgences  are  noticed  at  school  which  are  concealed 
from  the  mother  under  the  conviction  of  the  child  that  they  are 
wrong.  Such  indulgences  not  only  weaken  the  body  but  corrupt 
the  moral  nature. 

Early  conference  may  lead  to  correction  at  a  time  of  easy 
abandonment. 

No  two  children  of  the  same  family  yield  to  the  same  methods 
of  discipline  with  like  successful  results.  Mothers  appreciate  the 
fact,  but  do  not  always  understand  why  teachers  fail  in  control  of 
fifty  children  subjected  at  their  homes  to  the  widest  range  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  Meetings  of  teachers  and  mothers  will  serve  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  each  has  to  encounter,  and  will 
improve  the  disciplinary  methods  of  both  school  and  home. 

Another  topic  will  demand  conference  in  the  line  of  health  — 
hours  devoted  to  home  study.  Mothers  do  not  always  understand 
the  importance  of  regularity  in  hours,  even  if  they  admit  the 
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necessity  of  home  study.  Children  are  thus  called  for  trifling 
service  at  the  convenience  of  the  mother,  and  by  reason  of 
unnecessary  interruption  fail  in  proper  preparation  of  lessons  for 
the  morrow.  A  word  from  the  teacher  may  secure  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  regular  and  unbroken  hours  for  study.  If  this  regularity  is 
to  be  secured  the  mother  must  be  assured  that  she  has  control  of 
all  hours  not  belonging  to  the  daily  sessions,  and  teachers  must 
find  a  way  of  avoiding  detention  of  pupils  after  school. 

A  greater  evil  than  that  of  calling  a  child  from  its  study  for 
some  errand,  is  that  of  consenting  to  infringement  of  hours  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  the  extension  of  such  pleasures  into  time 
needed  for  sleep.  The  mother  who  guards  her  children  against 
loss  of  health  through  late  hours,  has  a  right  to  ask  of  teachers  a 
like  regard  for  health  and  for  sweet  temper  which  regular  sleep 
ensures. 

As  a  few  hints  are  thus  given  I  am  aware  that  the  remedy  after 
all  lies  in  personal  conference.  But  the  need  of  such  personal 
conference  may  be  suggested  in  the  club  meeting,  and  the  way 
cleared  for  the  meeting  in  person  through  the  discussion  in  the 
club.  Both  mothers  and  teachers  may  return  from  the  meeting 
and  at  once  set  about  a  reform  which  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  pei*sonal  conference. 

Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  opportunity  for  cooperation  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  irritation  that  arises  over  school  affairs  both 
in  the  school  and  in  the  home.  A  monthly  meeting  of  a  club 
composed  of  mothers  and  teachers  must  minimize  the  danger  of 
irritation. 

Conflicts  often  arise  through  mutual  misunderstanding  of 
teachers’  and  parents’  rights  under  the  law.  Discussion  at  the 
fireside  from  imperfect  knowledge  arrays  the  child  against  the 
teacher.  Attempted  correction  of  the  mother’s  views  through  the 
child  does  not  close  the  breach.  Pride  of  opinion  in  pereonal  con¬ 
ferences  widens  it.  An  hour’s  calm  conference  in  the  club  meet¬ 
ing  will  settle  questions  for  the  entire  district  and  save  the  time 
of  a  score  of  personal  conferences. 

Benefits  of  cooperation  are  without  limit.  That  mothers  are 
named  where  fathers  are  equally  interested  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  social  conditions  throw  the  burden  of  child  training  upon  the 
mother,  especially  in  cities  where  the  father  merits  too  often  the 
description  which  the  Chicago  boy  once  gave  —  “  The  man  who 
"  usually  boards  at  our  house.” 
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EDITORIAL. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  educational  publications  for  the 
past  year  is  the  volume  of  170  pages  entitled  “Peabody  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody,  and  a  History  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  through  Thirty  Years,  by  J.  L.  M.  Curry.” 
This  work  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  the  southern  states  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  has  also  a  unique  and  even  distinguished 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  certainly,  the  first  complete  history 
of  this  great  benefaction  given  to  the  country  by  a  person  not  only 
writing  by  authority  but,  by  common  consent,  regarded  to-day  the  best 
representative  southern  educator.  The  public  educational  labors  of 
Dr.  Curry  began  with  his  introduction  to  public  life,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  that  framed 
the  statute  for  the  first  system  of  Common  School  Education  in  that 
state.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  upon  the  career  of 
education;  as  professor  in  Richmond  College,  Virginia;  adviser  and 
fast  friend  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  then  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund ;  and  his  successor  in  the  agency  of  the  Peabotly  and  of  Bishop 
Atticus  Haygood  in  the  Slater  Funds ;  which,  with  the  interim  of  a 
term  of  service  as  minister  to  Spain,  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Curry  has  made  of  the  administration  of  these  funds,  now  together 
amounting  to  $3,000,000,  a  great  educational  professional  life.  His 
entire  time,  fortune  and  great  public  influence  are  now  concentrated 
uiK)n  such  a  guardianship  and  general  overlook  of  southern  education 
in  all  its  phases  as  has  never  before  been  possible  and  probably  will 
never  again  be  called  for  in  any  section  of  the  country.  This  volume 
contains  the  best  resum<^  of  the  great  educational  movement  in  the 
South  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  has  ever  been  given  by  any 
southern  authority,  combining  the  qualities  of  educator,  statesman  and 
broad  representative  of  the  progressive  religious  life  especially  of  the 
eleven  ex-Confederate  states.  Our  northern  school  men,  who  have 
perhaps  regarded  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Fund  as  simply  one  of  the 
numerous  northern  movements^  in  behalf  of  southern  education,  will  be 
enlightened  and  instructed  by  Dr.  Curry’s  statement  of  its  unique 
central  and  widely  extended  influence.  In  fact,  he  presents  it  as  the 
focus  around  which  the  educational  common  school  public  of  these 
states,  that  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
able  to  concentrate  and,  after  the  experiments,  discouragements  and 
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partial  successes  of  seventy-five  years,  finally  established  the  American 
Common  School  in  its  entirety  for  all  classes  and  both  races ;  so  that, 
after  thirty  years,  everybody  understands  that  it  “has  come  to  stay.” 
We  urge  every  reader  of  Education  to  obtain  this  admirable  book  and 
“read,  ponder  and  digest ”  it ;  assured  that  every  thoughtful  educator 
will  rise  from  its  study  with  an  enlarged  and  exalted  conception  of  the 
American  Common  School,  as  the  most  original  and  vital  element  of 
our  American  form  of  government  and  order  of  society.  The  volume 
is  published  in  a  style  befitting  its  value,  from  the  University  press, 
John  Wilson  and  Son,  Candjridge,  and  dedicated  to  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  sixteen  in  number,  with  Dr.  Curry  as  additional  honorary  mem- 
Ijer.  The  annals  of  education  in  any  country  may  be  vainly  sought 
for  a  list  of  thirty-five  gentlemen  of  equal  eminence,  who  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  served  on  this  great  “Common  School  Commit¬ 
tee,”  which  may  well  be  named  the  American  People’s  Academy.  No 
better  use  can  now  be  made  of  another  million  of  dollars  than  the 
reendowment  of  the  Peabody  P^lucation  Fund,  in  memory  of  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  its  first  president;  who  will  live  in  American  history  as  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  educational  statesmanship  in  the 
days  of  the  New  Republic. 

WE  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solid  good  sense  of  a 
letter  addressed  last  February  by  Booker  T.  Washington  to 
the  Louisiana  State  Constitutional  Converition.  Its  words  of  wisdom 
deserve  to  be  heeded  in  every  section  of  the  South,  — yea  of  our  whole 
country.  We  append  some  of  these  pregnant  sentences: 

I  know  that  you  have  two  serious  problems  before  you  :  ignorant  and 
corrupt  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  way  to  restrict 
the  ballot  so  tliat  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  without 
regard  to  race.  *  •  *  No  state  in  the  South  can  make  a  law  that 

will  provide  an  opportunity  or  temptation  for  an  ignorant  white  man  to 
vote  and  withhold  the  same  opportunity  from  an  ignorant  colored  man, 
without  injuring  both  men.  No  state  can  make  a  law  that  can  thus  be 
executed,  without  dwarfing  for  all  time  the  morals  of  the  white  man  in 
the  South.  Any  law  controlling  the  ballot,  that  is  not  absolutely  just 
and  fair  to  both  races,  will  w'ork  more  permanent  injury  to  the  whites 
tlian  to  the  blacks.  *  *  *  Study  the  history  of  the  South,  and 

you  will  find  that  where  there  has  lieen  the  most  dishonesty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  voting,  there  you  will  find  today  the  lowest  moral  condition  of 
lx)th  races.  *  *  *  No  man  can  have  respect  for  government  and 

officers  of  the  law  when  he  knows,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is  tainted  with  fraud.  *  *  *  q'lie  time  is 

not  far  distant  when  the  world  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  burden  that  was  imposed  upon  the  South  when  4, .500, 000 
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ex-slaves,  ignoruiit  and  iinpoverishecl,  were  given  Ibe  frauchise.  *  *  * 
For  thirty  years  we  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  out.  *  *  *  There  is  a  highway  that  will  lead  both  races 
out  into  the  pure,  beautiful  sunshine,  where  there  will  be  nothing  to 
hide  and  nothing  to  explain,  where  both  races  can  grow  strong  and 
true  and  useful  in  every  fibre  of  their  being.  I  believe  that  your  con¬ 
vention  will  find  this  highway;  that  it  will  enact  a  fundamental  law 
which  will’be  absolutely  just  and  fair  to  white  and  black  alike.  *  *  • 

I  l)eg  of  you,  further,  that,  in  the  degree  that  you  close  the  l)allat  box 
against  the  ignorant,  you  open  the  schoolhouse.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  people  of  your  state  are  negroes.  No  state  can  long  prosper  when 
a  large  percentage  of  its  citizenship  is  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
has  no  interest  in  government.  •  «  •  Let  the  very  best  educational 
opportunities  be  provided  for  both  races ;  and  add  to  this  the  enactment 
of  an  election  law  that  shall  be  incapable  of  unjust  discrimination,  at 
the  same  time  providing  that,  in  proportion  as  the  ignorant  secure  edu¬ 
cation,  property  and  character,  thej’  will  be  given  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  *  *  *^  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  ignorance  is  more 
costly  to  the  state  than  education ;  that  it  will  cost  J.,ouisiana  more  not 
to  educate  her  negroes  than  it  will  to  educate  them.  In  connection 
with  a  generous  provision  for  public  schools,  I  believe  that  nothing  will 
«o  help  my  own  people  in  your  state  as  provision  at  some  institution  for 
the  higher  academic  and  normal  training,  in  connection  with  thorough 
training  in  agriculture,  mechanics  and  domestic  economy.  The  fact  is 
that  90  per  cent,  of  our  people  depend  upon  the  common  occupations 
for  their  living,  and  outside  of  the  cities  8,")  per  cent,  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  support.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  people  have  l)een 
educated  since  the  war  in  everything  else  but  the  very  things  that  most 
of  them  live  by.  First-class  training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  raising,  the  mechanical  arts  and  domestic  economy,  will  make 
us  intelligent  producers  and  not  only  help  us  contribute  our  proportion 
as  tax-payers  but  will  result  in  retaining  much  money  in  the  state  that 
now  goes  outside  for  that  which  can  be  produced  in  the  state.  An 
institution  that  will  give  this  training  of  the  hand  along  with  the  highest 
mental  culture,  will  soon  convince  our  people  that  their  salvation  is  in 
the  ownership  of  property,  industrial  and  business  development,  rather 
than  mere  political  agitation.  *  *  *  A  race,  like  an  individual,  lifts 
itself  up  by  lifting  others  up.  *  *  *  It  requires  little  wisdom  or 
statesmanship  to  repress,  to  crush  out,  to  retard  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  people,  but  the  highest  and  most  profound  statesmanship  is 
shown  in  guiding  and  stimulating  a  people  so  that  every  fibre  in  the 
bcKly,  mind  and  soul  shall  be  made  to  contribute  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  usefulness  and  nobility  of  the  state. 

DVRING  the  past  year  an  investigation  has  been  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  in  about  forty  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  revealing  an 
alarming  prevalence  of  vice  among  young  children.  Facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  which  are  sad  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
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cially  in  this  civilized  laud  and  in  this  age  of  Christian  endeavor.  The 
trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  so-called  “lower  classes”  but 
manifests  itself  in  hideous  forms  and  alarming  proportions  among  the 
children  of  good  homes  and  Christian  parents,  the  latter  often  refusing 
to  believe  evil  of  their  sons  and  daughters  until  confronted  with  the 
damning  evidence.  The  leading  cause  of  this  distressing  state  of  things 
Dr.  Strong  finds  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  impure  literature.  Minor 
causes  are,  too  great  liberty  accorded  to  young  people  by  the  majority 
of  parents,  who  are  often  too  busily  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  to 
keep  track  of  their  children’s  habits  and  companionships ;  and  a  repre¬ 
hensible  neglect  to  inform  their  children  in  a  proper  manner  about  the 
facts  of  their  physical  being,  concerning  which  the  average  child  is 
naturally  curious  and  morally  certain  to  pick  up  filthy  information  from 
the  streets  if  it  is  not  furnished  purely  at  home.  Dr.  Strong  says : — 
“  One  who  has  never  seen  this  obscene  literature  can  form  no  notion  o> 
it.  A  Christian  imagination  simply  can  not  conceive  of  it.  It  might 
have  come  from  the  cesspool  of  perdition.  This  poison  has  repeatedly 
been  found  in  public  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  In  some  cases 
every  boy  and  every  girl  in  the  school  has  confessed  to  having  read  it ; 
and  the  vice  which  pastors  are  deploring  is  the  perfectly  natural  result.” 
Hy  way  of  remedy  he  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  curfew  ordinance, 
which  has  wrought  a  great  reformation  in  some  places  where  it  has  been 
tried  and  won  loud  praises  from  city  officials ;  and  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  thoughtful  parents  to  furnish  proper  instruction  to  their 
children  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  dangers  involved  in  the  subject, 
^lention  is  made  of  the  exceedingly  helpful  little  books  by  Dr.  Stall, 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  and  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to 
Known,  which  have  lately  been  noticed  in  the  Review'  department  of 
Kdlcation.  We  especially  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  as  well  as  parents. 

TT^IIE  movement  to  endow  a  Welsh  professorship,  the  first  in  this 
JL  country,  at  Marietta  College,  is  worthy  the  endorsement  of  every 
thoughtful  person.  For  twenty  years  past  the  subject  has  been  agitated 
and  a  strong  sentiment  developed  wdiich  has  culminated  in  a  meeting 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  May,  1898,  where  the  matter  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  able  committee  of  seven  gentlemen,  who  propose  to 
raise  an  endowment  of  §50,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  pro¬ 
fessorship,  “  to  be  held  by  a  Welshman  of  such  attainments  and  train¬ 
ing  as  to  be  qualified,  both  to  teach  Welsh  history,  biography,  language, 
literature  and  cognate-subjects,  and  to  conduct  original  research  into 
the  achievements  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  to  trace  Welsh  influence  as 
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a  factor  in  human  progress.”  The  board  of  trustees  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  have  given  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  professor¬ 
ship  and  suggest  the  further  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  the  “  study  of 
ethnology  are  archaeology  of  the  race;  of  the  local  history  of  Welsh 
communities ;  and  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  art,  music  and 
literature  of  the  nation.”  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  expresses  extreme 
pleasure  in  learning  that  such  a  professorship  is  to  be  established  and 
says:  “As  I  can  testify  personally,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a 
professor  to  whom  I  could  refer  questions  regarding  the  Keltic.” 
There  are  atjleast  a  million  persons  in  our  country  who  are  either  Welsh 
or  directly  descended  from  Welsh  ancestors,  and  their  relations  to  mcalern 
civilization  are  most  intimate.  The  endowment  will  be  sought  chiefly 
among  those'of  this  nationality  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  raise  it. 
Hon.  W.  D.  Davies,  Sidney,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
seven,  and  Homer^Morris,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  secretary. 

PROFESSOR  HITCHCOCK  of  Amherst  College  and  Dr.  .Jay  W. 

Seaver  of  Yale,  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  non- 
smokers  among  college  students  increase  in  height,  weight,  chest  meas¬ 
urement  and  lung  capacity  much  more  rapidly  than  smokers.  Their 
facts — the  result  of  careful  experiments — are  well  nigh  startling. 
And  yet,  we  doubt  not,  the  young  smoker  will  laugh  the  lesson  to 
scorn.  It  is  hard  to  learn  lessons  of  health  save  in  the  school  of  bitter 
personal  experience. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen  makes  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  year  1897-9H  :  Normal  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  812,000  ;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  82500;  Clafiin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  84000;  Spelmen 
Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  8.')000;  State  Normal  School,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  83500;  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  88000; 
Tougaloo’ University,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  83000;  Straight  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  82000;  Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Texas,  81000 ; 
Meharry I  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Teun.,  81500.  Total,  842,500. 
This  fund, —  the  generosity  of  a  wise  New  Englander,  is  doing  an  incal¬ 
culable  amount  of  good. 
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THE  NEW  NANITART  SCHOOL  AT  PINE  BLUFF, 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

HELKV  C.  HOBBS,  DORCHESTER. 

IN  tbe  southern  part  of  North  Carolina  in  the  town  of  PinehlufT  is 
one  of  the  most  interestfng  boarding  scliools  in  this  country,  even 
though  it  is  new. 

Pinebluff  is  situated  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  130  miles  from  the 
coast  and  75  miles  south  from  Raleigh.  It  has  an  elevation  of  600 
feet  above  the  sea  and  is  in  the  midst  of  the  long-leaf  pine  region,  the 
most  healthy  section  of  our  country.  The  soil  is  sandy  so  that  there  is 
never  any  surface  water.  The  average  temperature  In  winter  is  forty 
degrees  and  in  summer  the  breeze  from  the  Gulf  Stream  so  tempers  the 
heat  that  one  is  fully  as  comfortable  there  as  in  the  more  northern 
states,  and  some  of  the  best  results  to  those  w’ith  weak  lungs  or  throat 
are  obtained  during  the  summer  months. 

This  school  has  long  been  needed  not  only  for  those  who  cannot 
endure  the  severe  climate  of  the  North  but  for  the  many  children  who 
become  nervous  on  account  of  the  indoor  life  required  by  most  school 
systems. 

This  school  first  of  all  considers  the  health  of  the  child  and  each  is 
worked  with  as  an  individual  instead  of  being  considered  part  of  a  class. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  offers  advantages  for  education  that  most 
schools  cannot  give. 

This  school  includes  all  giades  below  college  and  all  teachers  are 
endorsed  by  leading  educators. 

This  district  abounds  in  fine  specimens  for  geology,  botany  and 
zoology  and,  the  climate  permitting  one  to  live  out  of  doors,  the  stud¬ 
ents  can  be  continually  sent  to  nature  to  discover  truths  for  themselves. 
Thus  the  pupil  grows  like  the  one  wdio  knows  life  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  training  that  good  books  and  good  teachers  may  give. 

The  home  department  is  a  very  interesting  feature.  The  social  rela¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  pupils  develops  a  strong  love  for  study  both  of 
nature  and  of  the  best  in  books.  The  out  door  classes  which  tend  to 
develop  the  iudividualitj’  of  the  child  and  do  away  with  the  stiff  routine 
of  schoolroom  life  bring  teacher  and  pupil  closer  together  so  that  the 
deepest  and  purest  may  be  developed. 

'riie  work  has  already  met  with  so  much  approval  that  land  has  been 
selected  for  larger  buildings,  and  those  desiring  to  know  of  the  new 
plans  can  obtain  prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  Mr.  John  T. 
Patrick,  Pinebluff,  North  Carolina. 

This  school  is  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Hon.  I).  S.  Russell,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Carolina ;  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  D. 
A.  McDonald,  Judge  of  Probate,  Carthage,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Lewis,  Secretary  and  Tre.asurer  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  Ral- 
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eigh,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Kasson  and  Palmer,  Editors  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  ,T.  W.  Achorn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  general  passenger  agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Editor  Public  Health  and  permanent  secretary 
American  Medical  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon.  JC.  J.  Hale, 
Ex-United  States  Consul,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Cole, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Moore  County,  Carthage, 
N.  C. ;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Clausen,  Editor  Medical  Times  and  Peffister, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

MCDONALD  FURMAN.  RAMSEV,  S.  C. 

TF  that  is  your  business  here,  sir,  I  wish  you  to  leave  the  house. 

I  My  dawjhter  has  been  accustomed  to  ride  iu  her  own  coach.” 

These  haughty  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  aristocratic  planter  and 
were  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  had  asked  for  the  hand  of  the 
planter’s  daughter,  Mary,  in  marriage.  When  a  blue-eyed  lad  of  six¬ 
teen,  this  young  man  had  met  Mary,  then  a  pretty  lass  of  fourteen. 
With  the  lad  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Ilis  love  was  so  earn¬ 
est  that  when  he  first  visited  the  town  w’here  his  sw'eetheart’s  father 
lived,  he  asked  permission  to  marry  her,  which  request  called  forth  the 
stinging  language  with  which  our  story  opens. 

We  don’t  know'  what  reply,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  young  man  to 
the  father’s  words,  but  we  can  easily  imagine  the  bitter,  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  breast  of  the  youthful  lover.  It 
may  be  that  he  retired  and  wept,  for  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  young  man 
who  loves  deeply  and  sincerely,  to  be  thus  crossed  and  rebuffed. 

The  young  lover  afterwards  became  a  renowned  soldier  and  ably  con¬ 
ducted  a  prolonged  struggle.  As  he  was  returning  after  a  memorable 
victory,  he  passed  through  the  town  where  his  old  sweetheart  lived.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  never  seen  her  since  the  old  days  when  he  w'as  so 
cruelly  dismissed  by  her  father.  He  had  now  been  married  many  years 
to  a  widow  lady,  and  the  sweetheart  of  his  boyish  days  was  also  mar¬ 
ried.  As  he  passed  along  the  street,  he  lookeil  up,  and  saw  her  looking 
at  the  parade.  We  don’t  know  what  his  thoughts  were  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  but  we  learn  that  he  smiled  and  waved  a  salute  with  his  sword. 
The  lady  fainted.  Strange  indeed  must  have  been  her  sensations  as 
she  beheld  the  great  soldier,  once  her  blue-eyed  boyish  lover,  saluting 
her  as  he  passed. 

This  story  is  a  romantic  but  by  no  means  an  imaginary  one.  It  is 
founded  largely  on  history,  and  the  rest  on  tradition.  The  hero  w'as  — 
George  Washington.  The  heroine  was  Mary  Cary.  She  was  Mrs. 
Edward  Ambler  when  Washington  saluted  her  with  his  sword ;  which 
event  occurred  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
famous  victory  at  Yorktown. 
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EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII  VS.  CUBA. 

Of  all  the  new  territories  recently  brought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
peacea'>ly  or  b}-  force,  Hawaii  is  most  closely  assimilated  to  ourselves  in 
respect  to  education.  Its  schools  are  indeed  essentially  American,  no 
stronger  proof  of  this  statement  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the 
great  attraction  of  the  Hawaiian  summer  school  for  1898,  advertised 
with  true  Western  spirit,  is  the  presence  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Parker  and 
of  Miss  Allen,  head  kindergarten  training  teacher  in  the  Chicago  Nor¬ 
mal  school  Education  is  corapulsor}’  and  in  the  public  schools,  free. 
English  is  the  language  emplo3ed  and  all  Hawaiian  born  children,  of 
whatever  nationality  can  read  and  write  it.  In  1897  according  to  the 
official  report,  10,568  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
and  3,954  in  private  schools;  total  14,522  or  above  13  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  population  6  to  15  years  of 
age  which  is  the  compulsory  school  period.  The  public  schools  are  in 
session  on  an  average  200  days  in  the  year,  an  e.vcess  of  60  days  over 
the  general  average  for  the  United  States.  The  determination  to  make 
English  the  language  of  the  mixed  population  is  of  great  interest.  The 
success  already  attained  in  tliis  respect  appears  the  more  wonderful 
when  the  character  of  the  population  is  considered.  Beside  Hawaiians 
pure  and  mixed  and  children  of  English  or  of  American  parentage  there 
are  found  in  the  schools  children  from  (-Jermany,  France,  Scandinavia, 
Portugal,  .Japan,  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  mingling 
of  races  and  of  languages  probably  exceeds  that  of  an)'  other  schools 
in  the  world. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  upon  industrial  education  and  the 
results,  so  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  are  highl)’  creditable,  sewing  being 
in  Hawaii,  as  elsewhere  the  feminine  art  par  excellence.  The  attempt 
to  employ  “  sloyd  ”  with  equal  success  for  boys  has  failed.  It  lacks 
that  vital  relation  to  environment  which  makes  industrial  training  inter¬ 
esting  and  educative.  It  is  conceded  that  agriculture  offers  a  much 
more  promising  subject  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  develop  a 
practical  system  of  training  in  this  industry. 

The  prevalence  of  English  ifleals  is  noticeable  not  only  in  respect  to 
education,  but  in  the  provision  for  the  care  of  public  health,  in  public 
sanitation,  in  prison  and  reform  agencies.  The  quarantine  regulations 
are  excellent  and  are  strictl)’  enforced  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1897  there  was  no  general 
disease  of  an  epiilemic  nature,  although  three  times  during  the  period 
smallpox  was  introduced  from  abroad.  In  all  these  particulars  Hawaii 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Cuba.  The  sanitary  conditions  at  Santi¬ 
ago  were  simpl)'  frightful,  and  probabl)'  Havana  is  worse  in  this  respect. 
As  to  education,  in  spite  of  a  compulsory  law  dating  from  1880  and  the 
existence  of  schools, —  843  are  reported  in  the  island  —  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  people  are  grossly  iguorant  and  illiterate.  Havana  has 
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indeed  a  university,  with  the  usual  faculties  and  an  elaborate  roll  of 
professors,  students  it  has  too,  the  elite  of  the  island  who  get  their 
diplomas  easily,  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  whom  finish  their  studies  in  the 
states  preferably  in  Catholic  colleges.  They  charm  their  comrades  of  a 
colder  race  by  their  gay  spirits,  emotional  temi)eraments  and  musical 
proclivities.  As  to  the  masses  letters  are  not  for  them,  nor  they  for 
letters.  What  they  may  become  under  our  influence  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Republican  Haiti  under  Catholic  influences  has  made  some 
progress  and  Jamaica  under  English  control  still  more  in  respect  to 
education.  The  Cuban  population  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  harmonize. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  system  of  elementary  education  in  France  includes  a  scheme  of  • 
primary  technical  instruction  which  has  been  fostered  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess  for  about  two  decades  and  has  eventuated  at  last  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  experiment.  The  endeavor  to  graft  technical  training 
upon  the  regular  primary  schools  has  virtuall}’  failed,  the  latest  experi¬ 
ment  is  the  creation  of  a  distinct  type  of  technical  schools  which  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  elementary  primary  course  may  enter  at  12 
years  of  age. 

As  in  other  countries  the  movement  began  in  France  through  the 
decay  of  apprenticeship.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  the  Chainlier  of 
Commerce  appealed  to  the  government  in  1878  to  intervene  in  the 
interests  of  industry.  The  outcome  was  a  law  of  1880  creating  a  class 
of  superior  primary  or  high  schools.  Their  professed  object  as  stated 
in  the  law,  was  “  to  develop  in  youths  intended  for  manual  trades  the 
requisite  dexterity  and  technical  knowledge.”  These  schools  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  regular  higher  primaries,  by  a  special  name, 

“  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  ”  and  they  were  also  placed,  so  far 
as  the  law  went,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce 
and  of  Public  Instruction.  They  differed  theoretically  from  the  superior 
primary  schools  with  technical  courses,  in  much  the  same  wa}'  that  the 
older  manual  training  high  schools  of  this  country,  like  that  at  St. 
Louis,  differ  from  a  classical  high  school  with  scientific  and  technical 
courses.  In  reality  the  “  schools  of  manual  apprenticeship  ”  never  had 
any  existence  and  after  waiting  seven  years  the  law  was  mollified  with 
the  evident  purix)se  of  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between  these 
schools  and  other  higher  primaries  having  technical  c*ourses.  The  two 
were  now  assimilated  and  their  purixjse  was  stated  to  be  that  “of 
developing  technical  skill  and  completing  in  a  special  direction  the 
instruction  of  the  elementary  school.”  Under  that  form  however  the 
effort  to  establish  a  national  system  of  technical  training  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  artisan  class  proved  a  failure.  A  few  municipal  schools 
were  aided  but  they  would  have  prospered  in  any  case.  There  were 
also  established  under  the  law  of  1880,  and  under  the  dual  control  of 
the  two  Ministers  three  national  technical  schools,  which  are  unique  and 
suggest  the  possibility  of  radical  modifications  in  the  system  of  [lopular 
education.  They  are  complete  schools  including  infant,  primary  and 
high  school  grades.  They  have  boarding  departments  in  which  the  t  osts 
amount  to  8100  a  year,  tuition  for  day  and  boarding  pupils  is  free. 
They  represent  the  highest  ideal  of  combined  general  and  technical  edu- 
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cation,  but  the  latter  predominates.  In  the  third  year  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  occupies  not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  the  school  week. 

While  these  experiments  have  been  going  on,  the  conditions  that 
threaten  to  produce  a  dearth  of  skilled  workmen  have  increased. 
Alarmed  by  the  prospect,  the  government  in  1892  renewed  its  efforts  to 
replace  the  obsolete  system  of  apprenticeship  by  a  general  system  of 
school  training.  Under  a  law  of  January  26,  1892  an  entirely  new 
class  of  Technical  schools  called  Practical  schools  of  commerce  or  of 
industry,  (Flcoles  pratiques  de  Commerce  ou  d’  Industrie)  was  created. 
Their  purpose  is  specific  and  distinctly  stated.  The}’  are  designed  to 
form  clerks  (employes  de  commerce)  and  workmen  “  whose  services 
can  be  at  once  utilized  in  the  counting  house  and  the  workshop.”  Here 
all  pretence  of  an  educative  as  distinguished  from  a  utilitarian  end  is 
set  aside.  That  these  schools  meet  an  urgent  demand  is  evident  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  multiplying.  Within  five  years  there 
have  been  formed  ten  “  Ecoles  Pratiques  d'  Industrie  ”  that  is  purely 
industrial  schools,  eleven  Ecoles  Pratiques  d'  Industrie  et  du  Commerce^ 
or  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (three  of  them  for  girls)  and  one 
purely  commercial  school.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  is 
3,125.  Great  pains  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  teaching  staff  and  of 
the  foremen  and  managers  in  the  shops.  The  schools  are  thoroughly 
equipped  according  to  their  specialties. 

The  French  experience  emphasizes  two  conclusions.  First  that  to  be 
successful,  the  technical  school  must  be  practical,  the  movement  has 
been  from  the  less  practical  to  the  more  practical  type  of  school ;  second, 
that  primary  education  must  preserve  its  general  character,  hence  it  has 
no  place  for  manual  training  except  that  which  is  simply  educative  like 
drawing  and  modeling.  On  the  other  hand  the  newly  created  tech¬ 
nical  schools  bring  specialization  into  the  high, school  period. 

THE  NEW  DOCTORATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS. 

Attention  was  called  in  Education  for  October  last,  to  the  decree  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  authorizing  the  French 
Universities  to  create  a  new  doctor’s  degree  independent  of  the  state 
degrees.  It  is  a  scholastic  title,  pure  and  simple,  and  carries  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the  state  degrees.  In  accordance 
with  this  order  the  University  of  Paris,  has  created  the  title  of  Doctor 
and  opened  the  same  to  foreign  candidates.  It  interests  Americans 
especially  to  know  that  they  may  obtain  this  degree  without  going 
through  the  same  course  as  French  aspirants.  Their  applications  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  public  instruction  accompanied  with 
translations  of  the  diplomas  which  they  have  secured  from  their  own 
colleges.  These  translations  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  It 
remains  with  the  University  to  whom  the  matter  will  be  referred,  to 
decide  upon  the  value  of  the  diplomas.  The  decision  is  quite  sure  to 
be  favorable  if  the  college  is  of  good  standing  in  this  country.  These 
formalities  settled,  the  candUlate  after  he  passes  successfully  the.  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years,  and  pays  the  enrollment 
and  examination  fees,  will  soon  be  able  to  write  the  coveted  letters  after 
his  name. 
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PRACTICAL  TENDENCIES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  recent  expansion  of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  and  colonial  aspira¬ 
tion  has  furnished  a  new  argument  for  secondary  schools  without  Greek. 
The  movement  for  giving  candidates  from  the  Reahchule  equal  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  Universities  with  those  from  the  G3’mnasia  has  been 
revived.  Kngineers,  lawyers  and  doctors  have  joined  in  the  effort.  The 
glor3*  of  Germany  at  this  moment  is  declared  to  be  the  productiveness 
of  the  technical  knowledge  which  it  fosters  and  on  this  ground  some 
would  even  remove  Greek  from  the  secondary  schools  altogether  and 
relegate  it  as  a  specialty  to  the  Universities. 

The  past  decade  and  a  half  h  is  witnessed  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  University  libraries  in  Prussia.  From  a  total  of 
$101,243  in  1884,  this  item  rose  to  $141,235  in  1897-98.  The  increase 
is  divided  quite  equally  between  the  amount  for  salaries  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books.  As  a  result  the  average  salary  of  employes  of  the 
libraries  has  risen  from  $750  to  $775.  Directors  or  chief  librarians 
begin  at  a  salary  of  $675  and  rise  in  twent3’-four  3'ears  to  the  maximum 
of  81275.  The3’  have  also  the  right  to  a  pension  of  $225  annually. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acvxtiuiiioilate  reaUers  who  may  wi>«h  it.  tlie  publUherii  of  Euucatio.v  will  Hen*l,  poat 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  lxM>k  reviewed  In  theae  coluinna. 

Farthest  North  is  the  thrillingly  interesting  record  of  Dr  Fridtjof  Nansen’s 
arctic  explorations  in  his  stout  ship,  “Fraiu,”  from  189-3  to  181X5.  It  also  gives 
the  details  of  the  fifteen  months’  long  and  arduous  sleigh  journey  by  Doctor  Nan¬ 
sen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen.  Doctor  Nansen  in  all  these  perilous  years  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  profound  thought  and  of  indomitable  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance.  He  was  also  a  wonderfully  resourceful  man  and  careful  even  to  the  minutest 
details.  He  overcame  deep-seated  prejudices  and  earnest  opposition.  He  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Norway  in  his  bold  new  project  and  secured  the  means  to  build 
the  “Fram.”  Then  with  some  thirteen  of  the  toughest  young  men,  physically,  in 
Europe  he  sailed  boldly  away  to  the  icy  North  to  let  his  ves.sel  be  frozen  in  and 
carried  wherever  winds  and  ice  currents  might  carry  her.  The  careful  building  of 
his  ship  kept  her  from  being  crushed  in  the  awful  nippings  of  vast  fields  of  ice, 
and  the  complete  preparation  for  every'  possible  need  insured  their  safety,  health 
and,  to  some  degree,  happiness  during  that  long,  perilous  journey  in  dark, 
unknown,  treacherous  regions  of  ice,  amid  intense  cold  and  icy  night.  With  what 
intense  interest  we  journey  with  him  day  by  day,  and  note  all  his  wonderfully 
diversified  experiences  of  joy  or  bitterness.  What  dangers  from  bears  and  walruses, 
from  unruly  dogs  or  ice  and  snow  and  fog  and  sea.  With  what  abandon  of  joy  he 
describes  their  victories;  or  the  glories  of  an  arctic  day  or  the  fiery  splendors  of  the 
night.  A  holiday  or  the  falling  of  snow-  puts  him  in  a  pensive  or  a  poetic  mo(xl. 
Nansen  ns  a  man  of  moods  and  scholarly  feeling  as  well  as  a  man  of  iron  nerve. 
He  is  master  of  a  virile  style  and  the  reader  who  begins  will  want  to  finish  these 
many  pages  and  rejoice  in  his  final  victory.  Science  and  learning  are  deeply 
indebteil  to  this  man  who  broke  all  records  in  going  toward  the  Pole.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  popular  edition,  one  volume;  83.09. 
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Tjie  Stl'dy  of  the  Ciiiei);  a  brief  treatise  on  the  psychology  of  the  child  with 
suggestions  for  teachers,  students  and  parents,  by  A.  It.  Tayh^r,  Ph.  D.  This 
book  belongs  to  Appleton’s  International  Education  Series.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
carefully  prepared  volumes  on  this  modern  subject  of  child-study  that  we  have 
seen.  Doctor  Harris  in  his  “  Editor’s  Preface  ”  characterizes  it  as  “  sound  and 
wholesome,”  and  the  reader  or  student  will  find  it  fully  deserving  of  this  charac¬ 
terization.  While  thoroughly  scientific  the  author  is  at  the  same  time  clear  and 
simple  in  his  style.  Xo  one  who  deals  with  child  life  can  read  this  volume  without 
forming  higher  ideals  of  his  vocation.  Xo  pedagogical  library  will  be  complete 
without  it.  Xew  York:  I).  Appleton  &  Company;  $1.2.5. 

Amekican  Book  Comfanv  Vixdicated  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  giving  the 
trial  and  verdict  against  the  publisher  of  the  “  Gates  Pamphlet”  for  libel.  The 
Minne.sota  jury  awarded  the  American  Book  Company  (X.  Y.),  the  sum  of  $7,500 
damages. 

A  Patuiotic  Primer  for  the  Little  Citizen,  third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  by  Wallace  Foster,  is  an  excellent  booklet  packed  full  of  good  things  to 
teach  our  youth  ‘‘true  principles  of  American  Citizenship.”  It  most  fittingly 
carries  on  the  inside  cover  a  picture  of  that  ardent  patriot  and  children’s  friend. 
Col.  Geo.  T.  Balch.  Address  the  Publisher,  Capt.  Wallace  Foster,  2080  Capitol 
Avenue,  X.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publish  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  City  of 
Washington,  full  of  well  arranged  information  (nearly  900  pages)  touching  the 
capital  of  the  nation;  and  Fifty  Glimpses  of  Washington  and  its  neighborhood, 
being  excellent  reproductions  from  recent  photographs  of  all  that  is  finest  there; 
each  25  cents. 

Stories  of  Ohio,  by  William  Dean  Howells,  is  a  very  interesting  book  and  will 
make  excellent  supplementary  reading.  He  gives  one  a  ‘‘  history  of  the  state  from 
the  earliest  times.”  Then  he  devotes  eight  pages  to  ‘‘the  ice  folk  and  the  earth 
folk,”  ten  pages  to  ‘‘  Ohio  as  a  part  of  France,”  then  a  good  many  chapters  are 
given  to  frontier  life  and  fights  with  Indians;  much  attention  is  paid  to  Ohio  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  in  the  Civil  War  and  to  her  soldiers,  statesmen  and  other  notable 
sons.  Boys  will  enjoy  these  287  all  too  brief  pages  very  much.  Xew  York: 
American  Book  Company.  Price,  60  cents. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  is  a  fair-sized 
volume  of  the  choicest  writings  of  this  elemental  soul,  edited  with  a  thirty-page 
eulogistic  introduction  by  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  declares  that  ‘‘  Leaves  of  Grass  is  Whitman’s  personal  record.  It  is  a  subtle 
and  profound  autobiography.”  He  thinks  of  Whitman  ‘‘  not  so  much  as  a  separate 
person  as  the  representative  of  a  cosmic  instinct  and  tendency.”  Walt  Whitman 
was  born  of  Quaker  parentage,  on  Long  Island,  in  1819,  and  died  in  1892.  He 
went  to  school  in  Brooklyn,  became  a  printer,  editor  and  poet.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  nurse.  lie  was  a  great  lover  of  his  fellowmen.  Over  his 
unique  and  powerful  writings  there  has  been  endless  discussion.  They  are  full  of 
power,  passion,  pathos,  egotism,  detail  —  and  dirt.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  body  and 
of  the  workaday  world.  He  calls  out  love,  admiration  and  disgust.  He  stands 
alone  but  is  a  powerful  personality.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Company.  $1.25. 

The  firm  of  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  7  Bible  House,  Xew  York  City,  publishes 
music  for  the  schools.  We  have  received  samples  which  look  attractive. 
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Soi;th  Shukk  Trolley  Trips,  by  Katharine  M.  Abbott,  is  a  booklet  of  over 
100  pages  full  of  information  and  well  illustrated.  Address  tlie  author  at  Belvi- 
dere,  Lowell,  Mass.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  Sixty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  for  1890  and  1897,  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary,  shows  the  usual 
variety  of  interesting  and  able  contributions  to  the  great  subject  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  These  reports  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  They  will  take  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  among  the  annals  of  educational  literature,  and  will  be  consulted  with 
profit  by  coming  generations  of  educators.  In  no  other  line  is  more  intelligent 
progress  being  recorded  or  more  practical  fruits  of  scholarly  research  gathered. 
The  value  of  the  present  volume  is  commen.surate  with  the  reputation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Secretary  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 

Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca,  adapted  from  the  third  book  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Athens,  Greece,  by  Mary  E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  This  is  a 
pleasing  rendering  into  English  of  a  classic  tale  from  a  classic  land.  It  is  enough 
out  of  the  common  to  be  attractive  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil  and  will  make  the 
reading  lessons  of  any  school-room  more  spirited  and  engaging  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  05  cents. 

Wheeler’s  Graded  Studies  in  English:  First  Lessons  in  Grammar  and 
Composition.  This  is  a  beautiful  book,  with  superb  illustrations.  In  easy  lessons 
it  allures  the  pupil  onward,  making  work  light  and  knowledge  pleasant.  Chicago: 
W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Comitany. 

Before  the  Dawn.  A  Book  of  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  Joseph  Leiser. 
This  volume  will  doubtless  have  a  place  on  the  book  shelves  of  the  author’s  friends; 
and  perchance  in  later  years  he  may  look  back  and  regret  its  publication.  Still, 
the  stimulus  of  publication  has  often  called  out  latent  talents  and  inaturer  years 
have  witnessed  productions  of  a  higher  order.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  in  this  case. 
Buffalo,  New  York:  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 

Nature  for  its  Own  Sake,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  is  a  book  to  delight  nature 
lovers.  Thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  varying  moods  of  nature  the  author  is  at 
once  poet  and  scientist.  He  reveals  and  Interprets.  We  commend  his  work  to  the 
host  of  recreation-seekers  who  are  flying  to  the  country  for  the  summer  rest  and 
inspiration.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  price,  SI. 50. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Charles  Crocker  Dodge  and  Hiram  Austin  Tut¬ 
tle.  In  this  work  exercises  in  prose  composition  are  ba.sed  on  preceding  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Latin  constructions,  with  references  to  standard  Latin  grammars.  The 
work  is  clear,  the  plan  progressive.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  75  cents. 

Dana’s  Revised  Te\t-B(kjk  of  Geology.  Edited  by  William  North  Rice, 
Ph.  1).,  LL.  I).  For  more  than  half  a  century  Dana’s  Text-Book  of  Geologj'  has 
been  before  the  public  as  the  leading  work  of  its  kind.  The  present  edition  leaves 
the  general  plan  of  the  book  unchanged.  Jlverything  is,  however,  brought  up  to 
date.  The  theory  of  evolution  is  given  its  proper  place.  As  now  publi.shed  it 
reflects  at  once  the  profound  learning  and  riix*  scholarship  of  Profes.sor  Dana  and 
the  spirit  of  the  most  modern  researches.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Pearody  and  a  History  of  the  Peabody  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  Through  Thirty  Years,  is  an  interesting  monograph  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  who  has  long  been  closely  identified  with  the  administration  of  this  princely 
charity.  Published  by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
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How  TO  Name  the  Birds.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  This  is  a  little  gem  for  bird 
lovers,  furnishing  a^pocket  guide  to  all  land  birds  and  the  principal  water  fowl 
normally  found  in  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  shows  how  to  identify  the  birds  without  killing  them.  It  allures  to  the 
study  of  ornithology.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  $1. 

Stories  From  Enoeisii  History,  From  Julius  C.esar  to  Queen  Victoria. 
By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.  A.  Whoever  would  understand  the  life  of  a  nation 
must  be  familiar  with  that  nation’s  stories  and  traditions.  The  volume  before  us 
presents  to  the  reader  the  principal  stories  of  English-speaking  peoples,  with 
appropriate  illustrations,  but  without  diverting  notes  and  explanations.  The 
stories  speak  for  themselves  and  can  be  read  in  this  volume  without  interruption. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Rousseau,  and  Education  According  to  Nature.  By  Thomas  Davidson. 
This  book  belongs  to  “The  Great  Educator’’  series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  It  gives  a  complete  and  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  theories  of  this 
great  French  educator,  who  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  educational 
thought  of  our  day.  No  pedagogical  library  will  be  complete  without  a  copy  of 
Davidson’s  Rousseau.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  $1.00. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature  is  found  in  Dr.  Nathan 
Oppenheim’s  The  Development  of  the  Child.  Doctor  Oppenheim  is  attending 
physician  to  the  children’s  department  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary,  and  has 
had  abundant  opixirtunity  for  special  studies  along  the  line  of  his  specialty.  He 
considers  such  subjects  as  the  Comparative  Importance  of  Heredity  and  Environ¬ 
ment,  the  Place  of  the  Primary  School  in  the  Development  of  the  Child,  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Religion,  the  Development  of  the  Child-Criminal,  the  Profession  of  Mater¬ 
nity,  etc.,  in  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  manner.  The  naming  of  these  topics  is 
sutticient  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  interest  the  reader  in  it.  It  is  a 
book  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  equally  for  all  thoughtful  people.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 

Shattuck’s  Advanced  Ri  les  for  Large  Assemblies,  a  supplement  to  The 
Woman’s  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Harriette  R.  Shattuck.  We  have 
in  this  volume  a  useful  and  concise  statement  of  rules  necessarj’  for  the  conduct  of 
important  public  business.  It  will  be  very  useful,  from  its  compactness,  to  presid¬ 
ing  otticers.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard ;  50  cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Washington  a  neat  pamphlet  called  Manual  of  E.xercises  for  Washington’s 
First  Bird  Day.  It  is  full  of  choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose  about  birds. 

No.  124  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  presents  the  reader  with  Baby  Bell 
THE  Little  Violinist,  and  other  verse  and  prose  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  at  15  cents. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Selections  From  Byron.  Edited  by 
Charles  Maurice  Stebbins.  This  is  a  late  number  of  the  Students’  Series  of  English 
Classics.  The  introduction  and  notes  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  this,  one  of  the 
purest  of  Byron’s  narrative  poems.  The  series  is  well  known  for  its  convenient 
and  attractive  features.  Boston:  Leach.  Shewell  &  Company. 

In  Maynard’s  English  Classic  Series  we  acknowledge  Kingsley’s  Water- 
Babies,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Edna  H.  Tuppin.  New  York:  Maynard,  Mer¬ 
rill  &  Company;  24  cents. 
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Paradise  Lost.  Its  Strlctike  and  Meaning.  By  John  Milton.  With 
introduction  and  notes  by  John  A.  Himes,  Professor  of  Kngljsh  in  Pennsylvania 
College.  The  author  of  this  large  and  attractive  volume  has  made  a  faithful  study 
of  his  subject  and  has  given  the  results  to  the  reader  in  a  style  at  once  profound 
and  lucid.  Such  thorough  scholarship  combined  with  such  true  humility  cannot 
help  inspiring  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  author.  This  is  a  book 
that  will  make  scholars  by  the  contagion  of  a  profitable  example.  Milton’s  was 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  minds  and  he  has  here  found  a  great  interpreter.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  volume  before  us  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  everywhere.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Another  Book  on  Milton  is  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  entitled.  The 
Shorter  Poems  of  John  Milton,  edited  by  Andrew  J.  George,  M.  A.  It  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  great  English  classic  poet.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  handsome  volume  of  209  pages,  at  00  cents. 

The  Spaniard  in  History.  By  James  C.  Fernald.  The  purpo.se  of  this  book 
is  not  so  much  to  give  a  connected  history  of  Spain,  but  rather  to  present  some 
leading  traits  of  Spanish  character  and  account  for  them  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  naturally  lead.  The  record  of  the  past  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  is  not  flattering  to  the  national  vanity.  The  Siianiard 
is  shown  up  in  lurid  colors.  It  is  shown  that  something  is  wrong  with  Spain  else 
her  once  splendid  and  world-wide  empire  would  not  have  so  fallen  into  decay. 
The  volume  is  timely  and  will  be  widely  read.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;  75  cents. 

The  Beginner’s  Greek  Book.  By  Ivory  Franklin  Frisbee,  Ph.  D.  This  book 
seeks  to  apply  the  principles  of  pedagogy  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  to  read 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  It  furnishes  material  for  a  full  first  year’s  study  of  Greek. 
The  leading  principles  of  the  language,  the  inflectional  forms,  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax,  exercises  and  vocabularies,  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  convenient  man¬ 
ner.  Th*e  paradigms  contain  the  most  common  words  in  the  Anabasis  so  that  a 
useful  vocabulary  is  being  acijuired  as  the  student,  progresses.  Inflectional  forms 
are  classified  according  to  their  natural  relations.  The  book  is  prepared  by  a 
teacher  who  has  had  long  experience  in  Greek  instruction,  and  shows  the  results  of 
ripe  scholarship.  The  publishers,  E.  H.  Babb  &  Company,  Boston,  have  made  a 
handsome  volume,  with  large,  clear  tyjie  and  attractive  illustrations.  Price,  SI. 50. 
introduction,  SI. 25. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,  is  a  companion  volume  in  the  Self  and 
Sex  Series,  to  What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know,  previously  reviewed  in  these 
pages.  The  authors,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Alien,  M.  I).,  and  Sylvanus  Stall,  I).  D., 
have  given  in  the  purest  language  the  salient  facts  in  the  jiliysical  history  of  the 
child,  from  babyhood  through  girlhood  up  to  womanhood.  Since  ignorance  is  not 
innocence  and  knowledge  purely  imparted  tends  to  strength  and  happiness  these 
books  deserve  unqualified  praise.  We  commend  them  to  all  parents  and  teachers. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  who  is  old  enough  to  read. 
Philadelphia:  The  Vir  Publishing  Company;  SI. 00. 

A  Short  Course  in  Natural  Music.  By  Frederic  H.  Kipley  and  Thomas  Tap¬ 
per;  Book  I,  for  elementary  grades.  Familiar  songs  are  made  the  basis  of  this 
book.  They  are  such  as  should  be  known  and  enjoyed  by  all  pupils  in  our  public 
schools.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  35  cents. 
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Unci-k  Uohert’s  Geograj'hy;  No.  II.,  Ox  the  Farm.  By  Francis  W.  Parker 
and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm.  The  interest  of  this  little  volume,  which  belongs  to 
Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Books  Series,  centres  in  the  farm  and  in  other  as^iects 
of  country  life.  It  will  be  a  pleasing  guide  to  children  living  in  the  country  and  a 
revelation  to  city  children.  It  is  at  once  simple  and  scientific,  and  withal  charming 
to  the  reader  whether  he  be  young  or  old.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company; 
42  cents. 

Social  Elements;  Institutions,  Character,  Progress.  By  Charles  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  author  of  this  volume  discusses  tentatively  and  suggestively  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  basis  of  society  in  nature;  the  social  person;  the  family;  industrial 
organization;  the  school  and  its  social  service;  the  state  and  the  government,  etc. 
He  frankly  declares  that  one  of  his  objects  is  to  raise  more  questions  than  he 
answers.  Herein  is  the  charm  of  his  book,  in  that  it  is  not  dogmatic  but  stimu¬ 
lates  the  reader  to  thought  and  original  investigation.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  very  popular  study  of  social  conditions  and  principles  and  sheds  light  on 
many  an  obscure  point  where  light  is  greatly  needed.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons;  $1..50. 

Pi  NCTL  ATioN  PRACTICALLY  Illcstratei) ;  by  Kate  O’Neil;  is  a  convenient  little 
handbook  teaching  this  important  accomplishment  by  clear  and  simple  rules  and 
examples.  New  York:  A.  Lovell  &  Conqiany;  .50  cents. 

Four  American  Patriots;  A  Book  For  Young  A.mericans.  By  Alma  Holman 
Burton.  The  lives  of  Patrick  Henry,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  are  attractively  presented  in  this  volume.  The  book  is  excellent 
for  supplementary  reading.  Portraits  of  the  patriots  are  given  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  headings.  Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Company;  50  cents. 

The  Social  Mini*  and  Education,  by  George  Edgar  Vincent  of  the  Universit}' 
of  Chicago,  is  an  essay  in  which  the  author  works  out  an  elaborate  tracing  of  the 
evolution  of  human  thought  as  shown  in  the  social  or  general  mind.  “  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  social  evolution  men’s  ideas,  judgments  and  desires  have  lieen  combined 
into  products  w'hich,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  react  upon  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  are  in  turn  modified  by  them.  These  capitalizations  of  experience  and 
their  unceasing  reactions  form  what  may  be  described  as  the  social  mind.”  The 
subject  is  treated  under  the  following  headings  :  The  Social  Mind  and  its  Develop¬ 
ment  ;  Social  Philosophy  as  a  ”  Scientia  Scientiarum  ”;  the  Development  of  Social 
and  of  Individual  Thought ;  the  Social  Mind  and  Education  ;  the  Integration  of 
Studies  ;  a  Tentative  Curriculum.  A  sociological,  philosophical,  psychological  and 
bibliography  is  appended,  and  a  generous  index  further  enriches  the  book.  It  is  a 
profoundly  erudite  essay  ;  it  brings  into  light  much  that  was  obscure,  and  gives  to 
the  student  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  conclusions.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Studies  in  European  and  American  History',  by  Fred  Morrow  Fling  and  How¬ 
ard  W.  Caldwell,  of  University  of  Nebraska,  is  an  introduction  to  the  source  study 
method  in  history,  and  consists  of  papers  originally  put  forth  in  the  North  Western 
Journal  of  Education.  The  work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  European 
history,  the  second  American.  The  initial  chapter  to  the  studies  in  European  history 
is  an  exposition  of  historical  methods,  in  which  the  source  study  method  is  ex¬ 
haustively  treated.  The  authors  have  matle  this  book  on  this  line  of  study  and 
have  produced  a  work  replete  with  suggestions  and  information,  one  that  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  a  healthy  spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  historical  studies.  It  is  a 
novel  and  original  work.  Lincoln,  Nebr. :  J.  H.  Miller. 
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In  the  Depths  of  the  First  Degree.  A  Historical  Novel.  By  James 
Doran.  The  period  described  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  our  late  Civil  War.  The 
story  opens  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,'  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  presidency  of  James 
Buchanan,  is  transferred  to  New  York  and  Washington,  and  thence  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  where  the  reader  is  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter.  About  twenty  characters  carry  on  the  plot  of  the  tale,  reproducing  be¬ 
fore  the  imagination  the  vivid  and  exciting  scenes  of  the  historic  times  in  the  early 
sixties.  The  author  has  made  a  very  readable  book,  with  truthful  historic  features, 
and  has  succeeded  admirably  in  handling  delicate  themes  in  a  way  to  avoid  offense 
to  the  feelings  of  either  Northern  or  Southern  people.  Published  by  the  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50. 

From  the  University  Correspondence  Press  (London)  we  have  The  Tutorial 
Chemistry,  Part  II.  Metals,  by  G.  H.  Bailey,  edited  by  William  Briggs.  The 
book  is  noteworthy  as  departing  somewhat  from  the  hard  and  fast  lines  followed 
by  nearly  all  writers  on  chemistry.  Chemical  physics  is  made  prominent,  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  taken  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  periodic  system,  and  a  list  of  experi¬ 
ments  is  given  in  the  appendix,  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  text.  .  .  . 

Ovid  :  Metamorphores,  Book  XIII.,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  J. 
H.  Haydon.  The  notes,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  book,  are  rarely  grammatical, 
serving  mostly  to  elucidate  the  text. 

The  Preceptors’  French  Course,  by  Ernest  Werkley,  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors  and  to  it 
has  been  added  The  Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  edited  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  E.  P.  Morris,  professor  of  Latin  in  Yale  College.  In 
the  introduction  there  is  much  new  matter  presented,  particularly  that  show¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  Captives  to  its  Greek  original.  There  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  the  life  of  Plautus,  his  writings,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  of  the  two  plays  given  in  this  text-book.  The  notes  are  on  the  page  with 
the  text  and  are  grammatical  and  exegetical.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
intended  for  use  by  students  in  college  classes,  the  editor  modestly  w'aiving  claim 
to  originality  in  them.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


In  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  The 
Manual  Training  School,  by  Professor  Henderson,  setting  forth  some  a<lvantages  and 
some  dangers  of  this  important  means  of  education.  In  the  September  number  the 

snme  subject  is  continued  under  the  heading  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  Manual  Training. - 

The  Forum  for  August  discusses  the  Future  of  Great  Telescopes,  in  a  readable  article  by 

T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  Arizona. - McClure's  Magazine  for  September 

is  full  of  war  matters,  including  an  account,  bj'  Mr.  George  E.  Graham  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
M.  Goode, of  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet.  IntnesamemagazlneCleveland 
Moffett  gives  some  wonderful  and  picturesque  facts  about  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 
- ne  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  will  have  an  anonymous  article  entitled  Confes¬ 
sions  of  .School  Superintendents,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  educators. - Tim 

most  striking  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  September  is  Days  in  the  Arctic,  consist¬ 
ing  of  notes  from  the  Journal  of  Frederick  G.  Jackson.  George  W.  Smalley  has  an 

interesting  article  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  number. - The  Kindergarten  Magazine 

announces  a  distinguished  staff  of  associate  editors  and  co  workers  tor  the  coming 
year,— the  eleventh  year  of  its  publication.  The  motto  of  this  useful  Journal,  edited 

by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  is  “  Pledged  to  make  the  Kindergarten  tree  to  all  children.” - 

The  independent  has  lorsaken  the  old  form  of  the  religious  weekly  and  adopted  the  mag¬ 
azine  torm,  the  same  size  page  as  the  Century.  Its  contributed  articles  are  remark¬ 
ably  varied  and  comprehensive. - The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  Septem¬ 

ber  contains  an  appreciative  character-study  ot  Judge  William  R.  Day,  lately  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  by  Henry  Macfarland,  a  Washington  newspaper  correspondent. - Scrib¬ 

ners  Magazine  opens  with  Richard  Harding  Davis's  account  of  ••  The  Rough-Riders’” 
tight  at  Guaslmas.  Mr.  Davis  writes  at  first  band  for  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  light. 


